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Navy Bat Potent Air Weapon 

Radar guided glide bomb 
goes into service with air 
units; can be used on fighters; 
speed 320 mph Page 9 

★ 

Housing Deal Moves To Action 

Goodyear, Taylorcraft, Con- 
solidated, entering aluminum 
prefab field; Douglas still con- 
sidering Page 11 
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Nonscheds Eye Oversea Profits 

POA, Waterman make 
money on UNRRA overseas 
flights as Atlantic bottleneck 
offers bonanza Page 13 
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Competition Stiffer To San Juan 

Nonscheduled carriers los- 
ing traffic to Puerto Rico as 
certificated airlines begin 4- 
engine service Page 14 
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Pacific Airmotive Expanding 

Anticipate $6,000,000 busi- 
ness for year ending Nov. 30; 
to venture further into small 
plane overhaul Page 18 

★ 

Warnings On Lightplane Future 

Piper urges caution in gaug- 
ing government - stimulated 
flying boom; advises develop- 
ing transport utility. .Page 25 
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CAB Expected To Act In Alaska 

Battle of certificated vs. 
nonscheds bitter as Board pre- 
pares to tighten controls over 
both Page 29 


New Role: Presiding last week at the fourth annual National Aviation Clinic at 
Oklahoma City was L. Welch Pogue, former CAB chairman, now president of the 
National Aeronautic Association, co-sponsor with the Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce of the Clinic. This was Pogue’s first appearance before a major avia- 
tion gathering in his new role as a non- Government aviation spokesman. He was 
elected NAA president at the national convention in July. Co-chairman with Pogue 
of the Clinic was Oklahoma’s Governor Robert S. Kerr. ( Story on page 7). 
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TIGHTER INSTRUMENT REQUIREMENTS — 
Sharing airline concern over recent accidents in bad 
weather, CAA Administrator T. P. Wright is studying 
a plan to make instrument rating come up for re- 
newal each six months, and for CAA air carrier in- 
spectors to do more spot-checking of instrument abili- 
ty. Under present regulations, an instrument rating 
is good indefinitely, subject only to the requirement 
that its holder must have had six hours instrument 
flying during the preceding six months. Most present 
spot-checking by inspectors is confined to checking 
pilots along regular routes, and not necessarily on in- 
strument flying. 


CHARGES FOR AIRWAYS— CA Administrator 
Wright will submit a report to Congress in January 
on the subject of charging for the use of Federal Air- 
ways, but personally feels that such charges should not 
be made at this time. He does not know what he will 
recommend to Congress, however, until hearing from 
the committee he appointed to study the matter. 
Wright is still smarting under a tongue-lashing given 
him at CAA's last budget hearings by Tennessee’s 
Democratic Senator Kenneth McKellar. Wright feels 
McKellar is responsible for CAA’s efforts to obtain 
revenue from its publications as an economy measure. 


RECIPROCATING VS. JET ENGINES— Another 
sidelight on the inertia among some top officers at 
Wright Field that is provoking bitter comments by 
younger, more progressive workers is a controversy 
raging in the powerplant section over the respective 
merits of reciprocating and jet engines. While Great 
Britain has converted almost completely to jet propul- 
sion, old-line powerplant engineering offices at Wright 
are refusing to recognize any benefits of jet propul- 
sion and are insisting all effort be devoted to further 
development of larger and more powerful recipro- 
cating engines. 

FOOT IN THE IRON CURTAIN— Washington of- 
ficials see in the precedent-setting air transport negotia- 
tions between Denmark and Russia a breakdown in 
the Soviet hands-off policy of making any airline 
agreements abroad. However, the cagey Russians so 
far have refused to discuss entry by the Danes into 
Moscow. Instead, they have offered rights for various 
Russian-controlled cities outside the Russian borders. 
The Danes are holding out for the capital or nothing. 


CLINIC TO ROTATE— While high in their praise 
of the manner in which Oklahoma City has handled 
the four annual National Aviation Clinics to date, and 
appreciative of Oklahoma hospitality, some of the 
organizers of the Clinic feel the time has come to 
begin rotating the meeting each year among other 
major cities located in key sections of the country. 
They point out that the very word National in the 
title of the big annual get-together means it should 
not be confined to one city, and fear that there is a 
trend toward the Clinic’s being identified only with 
Oklahoma City. The National Aeronautic Association 
conceived the Clinic as a national forum for aviation 
and there is important opinion on the side of staging 
the meeting in a different city each year. 


CRACK-DOWN ON NONSKEDS? — The rash 
of nonscheduled passenger air service advertisements, 
skirting pretty close to claiming frequency, are being 
studied intently by CAB’s technical staff, with some 
informed opinion insisting that a crack-down is in 
the offing. A number of Board officials find it im- 
possible to believe that these operators are so naive 
as not to realize they are violating the nonscheduled 
exemption order as re-interpreted in the Page and 
Trans-Marine cases. A few nonscheduled carriers 
have recently instituted considerable diversification 
in their services in an attempt to move back inside 
the regulation. Others continue in alleged violation, 
realizing that an adjustment of their operations to 
meet strict spirit-of-the-Iaw exemption requirements 
would lay up enough of their equipment to court 
bankruptcy. 

NON-SETTLING SETTLEMENT— The War De- 
partment directive which was supposed to settle the 
guided missile jurisdication in the Army by putting 
AAF in charge of development (Aviation News, Oct. 
14), settled nothing for key scientific workers outside 
who have been cooperating with the Army. They ask 
if weapons such as the Navy’s Bat bomb (see Page 9), 
which is homing under its own control after it leaves 
the mother ship, are "guided.” It is still a matter 
of interpretation, they say. And an interpretation is 
always open to dispute. 


NEW AD APPROACH?— Public relations men in 
the airline industry were turning their thoughts last 
week to a possible shift in the tone of airline adver- 
tising — away from the four-color job extolling the 
virtues of airline travel to a more realistic report on 
what is being done to cope with problems of safety, 
congestion and general public service. Pace in this 
direction was set recently by UAL, and the recent se- 
ries of airline accidents has given the idea impetus. 
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Here is the newest development in 
a compact, little, popular priced, 
lightweight fuel pump. It is a non- 
pulsating, vane -type and weighs 
only 14 o z. Capacity up to 75 
GPH. pressure up to 50 PSI, speed 
to 4,000 RPM. Available 

plings and mounting flanges 

this pump the 
supply^ to the 

in the light plane as in big 
t. o. sports where ROMEC perform- 
ance has proved its dependability 
since the inception of aircraft. 
Write for further details. 


ROMEC PUMP COMPANY 



^H^BB^OA^^EIYRIA^OHIO^ 

ERIE JR Fueling Pit Unit 



/HIS standardized 
Erie Fueling Pit in two capac- 
ities was designed for airports 
requiring dispensing capacity 
of 20 to 25 GPM or 30 to 
40 GPM at the nozzle. 

It’s a packaged unit com- 
plete with meter and register, 
strainer, air release, hose and 
nozzle, motor control switch, 
piping and valves assembled in 
a sturdy welded steel contain- 
er. Write for booklet today. 


r.. Air 25 ’ 

ERIE. 
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DOMESTIC 

Air mail volume showed in- 
creases varying from 5-25 percent 
during first week of new 5-cent 
rate, Post Office officials said last 
week on the basis of scattered re- 
ports. First comprehensive data 
will be available early this week 
when the department receives air 
mail poundage figures for the first 
15 days of the month from 30 
principal points. 

Consolidated Vultee has re- 
ceived an order for 12 Convair 
240 transports from KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines at a total cost of 
approximately $3,500,000. Deliv- 
eries are to begin in July, 1947. 
KLM is the first foreign airline to 
order Consolidated’s 40-passenger 

Airlines Terminal Corp. has ap- 
pointed Roy Callahan as general 
manager. He has been manager of 
the New York City Airport Au- 
thority and assistant commissioner 
of Marine and Aviation for New 
York City. 

Aeronca Aircraft has completed 
the 5,000th Champion to be built 
at Middletown, Ohio, since V-J 
Day. 

FINANCIAL 

Curtiss-Wright Corp. will pay 
on Nov. 7 a dividend of 50 cents 
per share on class “A" stock to 
stockholders of record Oct. 24. 

Consolidated Vultee had net 
sales of $6,408,449 for the quarter 
ended Aug. 31, it has reported to 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 

Alaska Airlines had a net loss of 
SI 39,859 for the eight months 
ended June 30, on operating rev- 
enues of $782,636. 

Republic Aviation has filed with 
SEC a registration statement cov- 
ering proposed issuance of an un- 
disclosed number of $50 cumula- 
tive convertible preferred and $1 
common stock for purchase of ma- 
chinery and equipment for its 
subsidiary Aircooled Motors, Inc. 

FOREIGN 

Dodero International Airline, 

Buenos Aires, currently in process 
of liquidation, has completed ar- 
rangements to transfer to FAMA, 
Argentine government - controlled 
carrier, nine DC-4 aircraft. Com- 
pletion of the deal awaits delivery 
of three C-54Bs now being con- 
verted by Aviation Maintenance 
Corp., Van Nuys, Calif. 



► Black market resales of new Piper Supercruisers arc worrying some Midwest 
Piper dealers and distributors. Typical of the resales is the case of one private 
pilot who realized a profit of SI, 000 over the list price of $3,205 for his Super- 
cruiser after it was delivered. 

► Production of Supercruisers is now up to 8 a day, with a 30 a day goal set 
for Dec. 1. Meanwhile production of the J-3 trainer is being gradually trans- 
ferred to the Ponca City plant. The trainer will be completely out of Lockhaven 
by late December making room there for another Supercruiser line. 

^ PCA will get the first Martin 202 to be delivered for airline use. It will be 
the second plane off the 202 line. Martin will keep the first for test purposes. 
PCA expects delivery early in January. 

► Vickers will shortly begin experiments with supersonic rockets to be launched 
from Mosquito bombers. Flight data will be gathered by radar. 

^ Eight Pratt & Whitney Wasp Majors have been installed on the Hughes flying 
boat at Long Beach, Calif, and the plane will be ready for water taxi tests soon. 

► West coast aircraft manufacturers are developing a veterans training program 
that will employ veterans now in school for part time, on-the-job training. 
North American has taken the lead offering six hours employment at times 
chosen by the veterans. 

► New foreign orders for new Model 649 (fuel injection) Constellations have 
swelled the current Lockheed production backlog on the speedy transport to 72 
planes valued at S49,390,113. The following foreign airlines have ordered 
Model 649’s for spring 1947 delivery: Aer Rianta Teorante, Dublin (3); 
Quantas Empire Airways, Australia (4); and KLM (7). 

► Two jet turbine versions of Northrop’s XB-35 Flying Wing bomber are under 
construction. Military security has prevented the company from disclosing either 
the number of jet power plants to be installed in each plane or whether the 
engines will be the General Electric TG-180 or a turbine that has been under 
secret development by the Northrop-Hendy Co. 

► Award of a CAA airworthiness certificate is expected momentarily for the 
Nelson Aircraft Co. (San Leandro, Cal.) Dragonfly, two place powered glider, 
which has been under flight test for 6 mos. Ted Nelson, president, claims a 
backlog of $1,000,000 in advance orders based on an original price tag of 
SI 900. Rising production costs will probably boost the price to nearly $3,000. 
Douglas is offering four hours a day at times set by the company. 

► North American has scotched two rumors prevalent about its Navion (1) 
that the company was buying Globe Aircraft Co. maker of the Swift and 
(2) that North American was buying the Bendix lightplanc designs for a 
three place land plane and a four place amphibian. North American studied 
both deals but decided against either purchase. 

► With orders for major assemblies on the new B-50, complete production of 
a new, radically designed, liaison plane for the Army Ground Forces and the 
Boeing Model 417. feeder transport, Boeing-Wichita expects to boost employ 
ment for the current 1,500 to 5,000. 

► Missouri and Pacific is the latest railroad to become interested in air cargo 
service paralleling its rail routes. The railroad’s new president, Paul Neff, 
says the company will set up air schedules if it can get CAB approval. Nou- 
scheduled operations are in prospect earlier competing with TWA Continental 
airlines. 

► Manufacture of North American Twin Mustangs (P-82) will begin at the 
company's Los Angeles factory in November. The Twin Mustang is the only 
non-jet fighter for which an AAF postwar production contract has been let. 
Powered by two Allison V-1710 engines, it has a service ceiling of 45,000 feet 
and an armament of six .50 caliber machine guns, four bombs and 25 rockets. 
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Future U. S. Air Policies Plotted 
At Fourth National Aviation Clinic 

Top aviation men tell of future development and regulation 
• of carriers, airports, private flying; cold facts and realism, 
clinic tone. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


A violently fluctuating and un- 
certain U. S. aviation industry 
which has just gone through a year 
of turbulent postwar readjust- 
ments, including tremendous ex- 
pansions in some quarters and 
drastic shrinkages in others, last 
week groped for answers to its 
multiplicity of problems among 
speeches and discussions of the 
fourth National Aviation Clinic at 
Oklahoma City. 

Top government aviation men 
plotted future policies for develop- 
ment and regulation of passenger 
and cargo carriers, airports and 
private flying, and projected the 
1200-person clinic audience into a 
future world of supersonic speed 
flight and guided missiles. Manu- 
facturers doubtfully appraised the 
uncertain future of aircraft pro- 
duction while fixed base operators 
and consumer representatives de- 
bated specific improvements need- 
ed in aviation products and service 
and outlined ways in which air- 
planes could be utilized more ef- 
fectively. 

' Tone of the entire clinic was 
cold facts and realism which in 
some cases became pessimism, 
sharply contrasting with the ebul- 
lient optimism of earlier clinics. 
U. S. aviation had found its first 
postwar year a rough and trouble- 
some one and wasn’t at all sure 
that the second year might not be 
even more rough and troublesome. 

CAB chairman James M. Landis 
talked frankly to the clinic and 
particularly to the air carriers, 
about recent air line crashes and 
their toll of dead and injured. 

“It is your training, education, 
maintenance and supervision that 
will kill the American traveler or 
carry him safely . . . The best regu- 
lations and aids are set at naught 


in the commonest of all accident 
verdicts: pilot error . . . Slipshod 
procedures in maintenance, pilot 
and other personnel training, 
under pressure of public demand 
for air transportation can have 
nothing but a boomerang effect 
upon our common future . . . 
There is no excuse for negligence 
... No penalty for misfeasance can 
be too severe ...” 

He added, in a press conference, 
that CAB is investigating recent 
accidents to see whether they are 
just a series of “happenstances” 
or due to remediable conditions. He 
promised regulatory steps to tight- 
en up maintenance and inspection 
if investigation shows these at 
fault. 

A half dozen “virulent” public 
complaints a day dropped on 
CAB’s doorstep about inadequate 
air line service, makes CAB im- 
patient with air carriers who pro- 
ject further expansion while they 
are unable to serve adequately 
what they already have, he pointed 
out. He sees: an emphasis too often 
and too much on more speed, 
more engine utilization, quicker 
turnarounds. 

Current airline passenger rates 
are regarded as reasonable by 
CAB, and should be maintained 
during the current transition to 
new equipment, while costs are 
unstable, and additional taxes may 
be anticipated. Future hope for 
cost reduction lies in cutting 
ground operations rather than 
flight costs. So-called air mail sub- 
sidies are only a fraction of the 
public's payment for air mail, with 
a substantial profit to the Post 
Office Department. Received com- 
ments on the CAB’s recent propos- 
al to revise regulation of non- 
scheduled carriers are virtually 


unanimously agreed on stringent 
safety regulation, a sharp distinc- 
tion between cargo-only opera- 
tions and passenger flights. Many 
comments seek uniform treatment 
of the nonscheduled operations, 
either overseas or domestic. He pre- 
dicted early action on nonsched- 
uled regulations. Steps are being 
taken toward simplification of CAB 
red tape, he indicated, with assist- 
ance “not financial”, of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. Chairman 
Landis also indicated that the CAB 
frowned on certain advertising 
practices of the nonscheduled air 
carriers, considering uses of the 
terms “immediate service” and 
“approved by the CAA” as mis- 
leading. 

Variations in the plan form and 
airfoil section of airplane wings to 
take full advantage of possibility 
of transonic and supersonic 
speeds were described by John 
Victory, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. Swept wings, extend- 
ing at angles either backward or 
forward from the fuselage, and 
extremely thin airfoil sections of 
diamond or circular arc shapes, are 
indicated. 

Airplanes are expected to fly 
soon either at speeds below 600 
mph. or above 800 mph. when the 
sonic barrier has been passed, and 
until more data about transonic 
speed are available. 

“Aviation needs full understand- 
ing and not scolding from govern- 
ment,” Fiorello LaGuardia, United 
Nations Relief Administration Di- 
rector, and former mayor of New 
York, declared. Asserting that 
states were guilty of "shenanigans” 
in attempting to take over aviation 
jurisdiction which should belong 
to the federal government, or local 
city governments, he reviewed his- 
tory of federal aids to navigation 
and highways as precedents for 
federal airport aid. 

“Unlike the early days of the 
railroads, the airline industry has 
kept its house clean financially,” 
LaGuardia added. “Early financ- 
ing of the railroad was rotten, with 
millions lost by investors." 

He warned against permitting 
airport legislation to sink to the 
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NEW SWEDISH FIGHTER: 

One of the domestic fighter designs of the Swedish air force is this 
Saab J-21A, a single-seater pusher twin-boom monoplane made by 
Svenska Aeroplan AB. Span is about 38 ft., and top speed around 
403 mph. Plane is also used for reconnaissance and light bombing. A 
jet-propelled version, J-29 is in the experimental stage. 


level of pork barrel legislation like 
that for rivers and harbors, and 
criticised CAA for interpreting the 
airport bill to allow large percent- 
age of the funds to be diverted to 
small airports. 

He warned against establishment 
of “super" regional authorities to 
operate airports or aviation prob- 
lems, asserting that they had no 
checks of an elected government 
and all of its vices. 

Procedure to be followed in the 
federal airport aid program which 
opens public hearings in Washing- 
ton Oct. 28, was outlined by CAA 
administrator T. P. Wright. A 
community first submits to a CAA 
district engineer a project request, 
stating the type of airport desired 
and the sponsor's readiness to be- 
gin construction if aid is provided. 
The request is first passed by the 
engineer and then by the CAA 
Washington office for a tentative 
allocation of funds. The local gov- 
ernment next submits agreement 
to operate and maintain the air- 
port for public use and final plans 
and specifications. If this is satis- 
factory, CAA will make a formal 
grant offer which the project spon- 
sor may accept within 60 days as a 
grant agreement, completing the 
transaction. The sponsor then may 
go ahead to begin construction, ob- 
taining the federal share of the 
project cost in installments as the 
project continues. No provisions 
have been made thus far to ban 
noisy airplanes from airports con- 
structed under this program as a 
nuisance, the administrator told a 
press conference. However if prop- 
erty owners’ objections force the 
field to be placed so far out as’ to 
lose its utility in the overall plan, 
it can be disapproved for a loan. 
Wright said he had asked the CAB 
whether noise created by airplanes 
could be considered a safety viola- 
tion and thus under Board juris- 
diction, but that he did not expect 
the Board to consider it such a 
violation. He hopes that the prim- 
ing given by the federal airport 
aid program will be all that is 
needed on top of the existing na- 
tional airport program to provide 
real utility and to stimulate pri- 
vate developments at local air- 

Classic arguments for and 
against exclusion of surface com- 
mercial carriers from air trans- 
portation were presented in a 
debate by Robert Ramspeck. execu- 
tive vice-president of Air Trans- 
port Association, and Robert S. 
Henry, assistant to the president. 


Association of American Railroads. 
The railroad's spokesman attacked 
the policy of exclusion of surface 
carriers as narrowing the field, and 
preventing the public from getting 
the full service to which it is en- 
titled. Ramspeck pointed out that 
the history of all U. S. transporta- 
tion was one of economic regula- 
tion and called for development 
of co-ordinated service without the 
ownership of different forms of 
transportation by the same com- 
pany. Entry of surface carriers, 
either rail or water, into air trans- 
portation directly, he contended, if 
permitted by the CAB, would re- 
sult in control over air transport 
by the older forms, and have a 
stifling effect on air transport. 

Joint ownership and operation of 
airport terminal facilities neces- 
sary for handling passengers, mail, 
express, freight, and housing of 
airline personnel for these activ- 
ities, was called for by Joseph Mc- 
Goldrick, former New York comp- 
troller. who pointed to the new 
joint airline-operated Chicago Air- 
port Terminal as an example of 
what might be done in many other 
cities. He urged that terminal fa- 
cilities be kept extremely simple 
and flexible during the next few 
years while the patterns of ground 
operation are undergoing impor- 
tant changes. 

Arthur I. Boreman. Des Moines 
publisher, and NAA vice-presi- 
dent. criticized the federal airport 
act as not providing enough money 
to go around, and not promoting 
maximum economic and employ- 
ment benefits. In the long run. he 
believes, aviation interests and 
the public would be better off 
without further federal airport 
financing. He recommended instead 
a plan where the government 


would finance purchase, grading 
and drainage of land and provide 
two adequate runways. This would 
be leased to a town, city, or per- 
haps to veterans, for a yearly 
amount equal to 2/% interest on 
the cost. He called for development 
of sideline revenue producing 
businesses at existing airports to 
help carry the financial burden and 
warned that in many cases fixed 
base operators were paying more 
for their use of airports than the 
airlines. 

Utilization of air cargo facilities 
to speed distribution of mail order 
merchandise was described by 
Robert W. Jackson, president, Al- 
dens, Inc., Chicago. He said in the 
near future his company plans 
daily schedules of air freight ship- 
ments of customers' orders to 
Memphis and Atlanta from Chicago 
as a test of their facilities. 

He called for more effective con- 
solidated pickup and delivery, im- 
proved loading, storing and han- 
dling of air freight at airports, and 
use of planes primarily designed 
for air freight, not converted pas- 
senger equipment. 

Plans for a survey of GI flight 
training rates throughout the 
country before presently effective 
flight contracts with approved 
schools expire June 30, 1947, were 
announced by N. R. Henson, Vet- 
erans Administration director of 
training facilities who also dis- 
closed plans are under considera- 
tion to add a course for air trans- 
port pilot rating, to private, 
commercial, flight instructor, in- 
strument rating and multi-engine 
rating courses now approved for 
veterans. He warned of heavy re- 
sponsibility on state approval agen- 
cies to see that only well-qualified 
schools are approved. 
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Navy Bat, Homing Guided Missile, 
Is Potent Anti-Shipping Weapon 

Radar guided bomb goes into routine service with air units; 
can be used on fighters; top speed 320 mph. 

By WILLIAM KROGER 


Indication that guided missiles 
rather than being plans for the 
future, are weapons of today is 
seen in the action of the Navy in 
putting into routine service the 
"Bat,” a radar-directed homing 
glide bomb which is a rudimentary 
guided missile. 

Further significance of last 
week's announcement by the Navy 
is that it points to the day not too 
far distant when the Bat-type of 
weapon will replace all orthodox 
bombs for use against shipping. 

Three years have gone into the 
development of the present effi- 
cient version of the Bat that was 
demonstrated for the press off 
Manteo, N. C. The Bat was first 
used against Japanese shipping 
April 26, 1945 by two specially- 
trained PB-4Y Privateer squad- 
rons and continued in experimen- 
tal service for the balance of the 

1 Indoctrinate Units — Chief pur- 
pose of the Navy's present move 
in putting the weapon into routine 
service is to indoctrinate all Naval 
units in the use of new “Buck 
Rogers” weapons. Compared to 
what is now in the laboratory or 
experimental stage, the Bat is ob- 
solete. However, it is still highly 
efficient. 

An Aviation News representa- 
tive was aboard the Navy PB-4Y-2 
that last week launched the dem- 
onstration flying bomb at an 
abandoned tanker anchored in 40- 
mi. wide Pamlico Sound. At 5,000 
ft. altitude, and four miles from 
the target, the Bat was cut loose 
from the mother aircraft. It 
picked up speed and plunged 
through an overcast. 

Through a hole in the clouds, the 
yellow-winged bomb was glimpsed 
far below, outdistancing a track- 
ing F6F Hellcat, before clouds 
again hit it. Observers later re- 
ported it scored a direct hit on the 
water line amidships of the low- 
lying, 247-ft. tanker. 

► Speed of 320 mph. — With a four- 
and-a-half to one glide ratio, the 
Bat can be launched from as far 
as nine miles from the target. Its 
top speed is estimated as about 
320 mph. It carries one 1,000-lb. 


bomb or its equivalent. Only 12 
ft. long with a span of 10 ft., the 
Bat has an extremely high wing- 
loading of approximately 84 lbs. 
per sq. ft. This is reported to 
be undesirable, aerodynamically 
speaking, but the over-all aero- 
dynamic and control problems of 
the glide bomb have been so great 
that researchers have been able to 
offer little improvement in that 
aspect of the missile. 

Its chief value, is that it enables 
the attacking aircraft to launch its 
bomb well out of range of enemy 
aircraft. Additionally, it is highly 
accurate. Naval officers who have 
participated in tests off Manteo de- 
clare it will be attracted to the 


end of the hulk that contains the 
most steel. It can also be used 
against bridges and isolated build- 
ings — anything that will provide 
high radar contrast. 

Although designed for service 
with large patrol planes, the Bat 
is proving extremely versatile. 
Navy is now conducting tests, that 
indicate success. with Bats 
launched from F4U Corsairs. These 
lighters do not carry radar, but the 
pilot aims the weapon by piping in 
the Bat's own radar which is in 
the nose of the missile. After 
practice, a fighter pilot can line 
up the missile and release it in 
seven seconds. 

t Radar Umbilical — In : a bombing 
plane, the Bat's radar' pickup is 
piped into the mother plane’s own 
radar sets through what the Navy 
calls an umbilical cord. The oper- 
ator in the plane picks up the tar- 
get in the radar and locks on it. 
At the predetermined release 
points, he presses a button that 
frees the Bat! The missile's radar 
is still locked on the target and it 
will follow it through any evasive 
action. The course of the Bat is 



Versatility of Navy’s Bat Bomb: The radar-directed glide bomb dem- 
onstrated publicly for the first time last week can be carried by a wide 
variety of aircraft, although it was originally conceived as a weapon 
for large patrol bombers such as the Privateer shown. While the Pri- 
vateer carries a Bat on each wing between the outboard engines and 
the wingtips, the Bat-armed F4U Corsair is probably the more deadly 
weapon. In addition to the l, 000-lb. bomb in the Bat, the Corsair 
carries its usual complement of rockets and other armament so that, 
unlike the Privateer, it is still a dangerous aircraft after its Bat has 
been released. The bomb, slung under the Corsair’s belly, slows the 
plane between 10 and 20 mph. (Press Association photos) 
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NAVY’S SKYRAIDER IS AIRBORNE ARSENAL: 

Packing the explosive punch of a light cruiser , Navy's carrier-based 
AD-1 Skyraider, now in production at Douglas Aircraft’s El Segundo 
plant, mounts 12 5-in. and two 12-in. Tiny Tim rockets. First of the 
new attack types, Skyraider is said to carry a 6000-lb. load of various 
kinds of munitions farther than any other plane of its type in service. 


always in a flat glide and its 
manuevers can necessarily consist 
of only turns in that plane. 

The Bat’s 12-ft. length is packed 
with intricate devices beginning 
with the radar homing set in the 
nose. A whirling off-center re- 
flector picks up the returning 
waves, indicating whether the mis- 
sile is to the right or left of the 
target. The impulses pass back 
through the radar to a gyro-pilot 
which transmits proper instruc- 
tions to a servo unit located far- 
ther toward the tail. 

The gyro is the brain, and the 
servo the hands of this missile. 
The servo actuates the elevons on 
the wings which changes the Bat’s 
course. Unit nearest the tail is the 
12- volt battery. 

The cost of a single Bat is 

$8,000. 

► Servo Tricky — Trickiest part of 
the device is the servo, which was 
developed at the Servo-Mechanism 
Laboratory of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology by Dr. A. 
C. Hall in 1943. The latest model 
servo is now made by Lombard 
Governor Corp., near Boston. 


Earlier units were manufactured 
by Pitney-Bowles Corp., Spring- 
field, Mass. The radar unit is made 
by Western Electric Co., after be- 
ing developed at M. I. T. The air- 
frame was designed by Hunter 
Boyd, a civilian technician at Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, and 
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was made originally by the com- 
pany of Eugene Vidal, former di- 
rector of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce. Vidal’s company had the 
process for laminating wood, of 
which all present Bats are made. 
Future models will be of metal. 
Airframes are now being made by 
Camden Eastern Marine Corp., 
Camden, N. J. 

The Bureau of Standards co- 
ordinated the Bat project, with the 
Naval Bureau of Ordnance being 
the developing agency and with 
the Bureau of Aeronautics cooper- 
ating. Bats are assembled at the 
Naval Aviation Ordnance Test Sta- 
tion, Chincoteague, Va., which will 
be the Navy’s experimental and 
developing base for Bat-type mis- 


Lockheed Cancels 
Saturn Production 

Badgered by power plant dif- 
ficulties and the prospect of at- 
tendant production delays which 
would jeopardize its market posi- 
tion, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has 
suspended its Saturn 14 -passenger 
light transport project. 

A prototype was test flown this 
summer, and subsequently (Avia- 
tion News, Aug. 19), a contract 
for five Satums with an option 
for an additional 20 was received 
from All American Aviation. De- 
liveries of the plane had been ex- 
pected to start in the spring of 
1947. 

Taylorcraft Corp. Sues 
C. G. Taylor 

Taylorcraft Aviation Corp., Alli- 
ance, Ohio, last week filed a $2,- 
000,000 damage suit in Cleveland 
federal district court, against C. G. 
Taylor, former head of the com- 
pany, alleging he had made “false 
and untrue statements causing the 
firm to be embarrassed and dam- 
aged in the aviation industry.” . 

The suit was a counter suit 
against one previously filed by the 
Alliance airplane designer against 
the company in Stark Co. (Ohio) 
common pleas court, asking $1,- 
000,000 damages from the com- 
pany, for injury to his reputation. 
The injury was caused, he alleged, 
by the firm’s “continued represen- 
tation” that he was the designer 
of a plane constructed of “cheap 
and inferior materials.” 
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Aircraft Housing Deal 
Moves To ward Action 

Goodyear, Taylorcraft, Consol- 
idated are entering aluminum 
prefab field; Douglas still con- 
sidering contract. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 

Aircraft plant production of pre- 
fabricated houses moved from talk 
toward action with announcement 
of plans by Goodyear, Taylorcraft, 
and Consolidated Vultee. 

Donald Douglas is in personal 
contact with Wilson Wyatt of Na- 
tional Housing Administration and 
with Charles and Richard Lincoln 
of Lincoln Homes Corp., whose 
design he would use, and is a good 
bet for 100,000 units per year. 

► Timid on Marketing — Aircraft 
companies are timid about mar- 
keting, a problem they never faced 
in warplane production. Douglas, 
Martin, and others have told Sen. 
Hugh B. Mitchell, a leader in the 
housing campaign on Capitol Hill, 
that they would like better sales 
and distribution guarantees. 

Lincoln Corporation, trying to 
remove that obstacle, at least in 
the case of Douglas, has offered to 
assume responsibility for market- 
ing and distribution, with no deci- 
sion as yet. Other aircraft manu- 
facturers told authorities they 
have facilities available to pro- 
duce houses, and are willing, if 
terms are suitable. These are Bell, 
Bendix, Ryan, Kellett. Beech, and 
Curtiss-Wright. 

Some companies, not officially 
named, are hoping political pres- 
sure for houses will get them 


government contracts with no mar- 
keting risks. NHA’s present offer, 
under which RFC would purchase 
unsold houses, guaranteeing 90% 
of manufacturers’ costs, could 
leave them profitless, they say. But 
with some companies accepting 
that deal, chances of Wyatt rais- 
ing the ante are slim. 

> Vitreous to Produce — Curtiss- 
Wright has said it is interested 
only in a fully-proven house de- 
sign, and in production under con- 
tract, with no distribution prob- 

Chicago Vitreous Enamel Prod- 
ucts is quoted by NHA spokesmen 
as definitely planning to produce 
prefab houses of enameled steel, 
at the rate of 400 a day, or 120,000 
a year. Panels will be in any de- 
sired color, washable inside and 
out. With light steel framing 
Vitreous can put a non-functional 
pitched roof on the Lincoln design, 
for those who don’t like flattops. 
Company plans also to produce 
bathroom units, cabinets, and oth- 
er components, for their own 
houses and for aircraft-produced 
houses. NHA is enthused about 
the Vitreous line, and believes it 
will prod air companies to take 
seriously their opportunity to get 
into what may be big business, 
while the way is open. 

NHA experts are telling Wyatt 
that a few prefab houses on ex- 
hibition at key points would be 
worth millions of words, and are 
urging him to produce them by 
whatever means he can. Don’t be 
surprised if the government itself 
puts display units on vacant lots. 
► Muffed Chances — Both NHA and 
Congressional leaders feel that 
prefabricators, up to now, have 


Drone Missiles 

On the strength of the per- 
formance of B-17's as drone 
(pilotless) planes at the Bikini 
atom bomb tests and later in 
the Hawaii-California flight, 
AAF is reported to be con- 
sidering the transforming of 
thousands of surplus heavy 
bombers' into drones. 

Such a program would serve 
to give the country a huge 
force of guided missiles, it is 
pointed out, until the long- 
range guided missile program 
of the services could begin to 
produce in quantity. Planes 
under consideration are B-17’s 
and even B-29’s. 


muffed their chance and missed 
the point, so far as present emer- 
gency is concerned. Their “crack- 
erboxes” have prejudiced public 
opinion, and they have used mostly 
materials that belong in conven- 
tional construction-type buildings. 

Sen. Mitchell, and NHA, agree 
that prefabs should adapt ma- 
terials not previously used in 
houses, and that they should con- 
tribute technically to a new art 
of making houses in factories on 
production lines. Such dwellings, 
they say, can stay close to conven- 
tional plan, and away from eccen- 
tricity. 

Goodyear will begin delivery of 
houses, at $5000 to $8500, in sev- 
eral weeks. Company has priori- 
ties on materials for a test lot of 
26 units of their own design, and 
on basis of experience might shift 
to the Lincoln plan. Taylorcraft, 
long-time producer of light air- 



NEW FUELING SYSTEM IN ACTION: 

Advantages claimed for the new fueling system illus- 
trated above in action at Moisant International Air- 
port, New Orleans, are speed, safety and ease of 
handling. Installed by Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
the method features use of a light truck to pump 
fuel to the plane from remote storage tanks, which 
it taps through a valve box on the airport apron. 
Connection with the valve box (at left in picture) is 


with a drip-proof quick coupling. Average delivery 
of about 1,400 gal. to a large transport plane can be 
made in seven minutes. .Maneuverability of the 
truck, called "Essofueler," cuts time needed to get 
into position for fueling. Only about 30 gal. of fuel 
are above ground at one time, compared with, 1,000 
to 4,000 by tank truck method. Planning similar in- 
stallations are Wright Field, Idlewild, and Gander. 
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planes, hopes to build 15,000 homes 
of steel or aluminum in 1947. 

► Plan $7,000 Unit — Harry Wood- 
head, Consolidated Vultee presi- 
dent, said his plant at Downey, 
Calif., is hand-building a unit to 
sell at around $7000, and will pro- 
duce at 80 to 100 houses per day 
by next spring, if NHA can guar- 
antee a flow of materials and a 
market. Reginald S. Fleet, Con- 
solidated official, has been in 
Washington, negotiating with 
Wyatt. 

Douglas is raising questions 
about distribution, guarantees, 
quantity of production, factory 
expansion, labor union coopera- 
tion, interference with aircraft 
production, etc., but NHA is con- 
vinced he would spend so much 
time only on a pretty sure thing. 

Fuller Houses, Inc., Wichita, is 
reported by Chamber of Com- 
merce there as having a letter of 
intent from NHA, guaranteeing 
market for 10,000 units, equal to 
a $65,000,000 order. But Fuller, 
facing problems of engineering, 
management, financing, materials, 
etc., seems on the point of moving 
to some other city seeking better 
community support. 

Herman Wolf, Chamber presi- 
dent, said Beech Aircraft, which 
considered building a Fuller pro- 
totype house, would furnish parts 
even if Fuller goes into business 
elsewhere. 

CAA Is Training GCA 
Technicians for Three Fields 

Twenty-one CAA instrument 
landing technicians were en route 
to the West Coast last week for 
training in the use of Ground Con- 
trol Approach radar landing sys- 
tem which CAA will install at 


Washington National, Chicago Mu- 
nicipal and LaGuardia airports 
and put into service on Jan. 1. 

Fifteen of the men will be trained 
as operators at AAF’s March Field, 
the other six will be instructed in 
maintenance by the manufac- 
turers of the GCA sets, Gilfillan 
Bros., Los Angeles. Fourteen of 
the men are from CAA Region I, 
which embraces Washington and 
New York and the others are 
from Region III which includes 
Chicago. 

The Army is making the three 
GCA systems available to CAA 
and the Air Transport Association 
is paying for the cost of installa- 
tion. The three sets are now being 
revised by Gilfillan. The radar 
screens of the systems will be re- 
moted into the control towers. 

Safety Bureau Holds 
Accident Parley 

Pilots and airlines are summoned 
to discuss safety problems and 
their solution after series of air- 
line mishaps. 

CAB’s Safety Bureau, concerned 
with the recent succession of air- 
line accidents, called representa- 
tives of pilots and the airlines to 
Washington Friday for a discus- 
sion of safety problems, and meas- 
ures the bureau will insist on to 
accomplish their solution. 

Prior to the closed meeting, to 
which CAB summoned men from 
the Air Line Pilots Association and 
operations Division of Air Trans- 
port Association, the prediction 
was made that it would be a “hair 
down, table banging” session. 

The bureau feels that all of the 


four accidents that occurred with- 
in nine days in the first part of 
this month are in the preventable 
category, though investigations 
have not been completed on the 
entire series. They included acci- 
dents involving an American 
Overseas Airlines DC-4 in which 
39 were killed at Stephensville, 
Newfoundland, Oct. 3; a United 
Airlines DC-4 in which two lost 
their lives at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
Oct. 8; an Eastern Air Lines DC-4, 
carrying 26, near Alexandria, Va., 
Oct. 12, in which no one was killed, 
and a TWA Constellation at New 
Castle, Del., Oct. 12, from which 
eight crew members ferrying the 
plane, which carried no passen- 
gers, escaped unhurt. Aircraft was 
destroyed in each instance. The 
bureau's aim in calling the meet- 
ing was succinct and pointed: the 
elimination of avoidable accidents. 
Some of the problems: whether 
the same minimums should apply 
to four-engine craft as to twin- 
engine; whether training programs 
provide enough transitional train- 
ing in operation of larger equip- 
ment; whether maintenance is suf- 
ficient and maintenance crews are 
adequately staffed. 

The meeting will be followed 
with further sessions in about two 
weeks with pilots and the airlines 
to check on results of last week’s 
discussions. 

Float Helicopter 
Gets CAA Certificate 

CAA has granted Bell Aircraft 
Corp. the first approved type cer- 
tificate for a float-equipped heli- 
copter, covering an aircraft which 
appears substantially different 
from the previously-approved 
Bell Model 47. 

Immediate purpose of obtaining 
a certificate for a float helicopter. 
Bell states, is to increase utility 
and safety during the current sur- 
vey of potential mining areas being 
made in Canada. The survey is 
now probing deep in the bush 
country where there is little open, 
solid ground, but many lakes and 
large areas of muskeg. Bell indi- 
cates, however, that it has plans 
for other uses of float 'copters. 

The company expects that the 
float-equipped craft will prove so 
advantageous that the majority of 
its output will be so mounted. 
Some company engineers are dis- 
cussing the possibility of making 
floats with small retractable wheels 
standard equipment of helicopters. 



First Float ’Copter with NC: CAA has granted Bell Aircraft the first 
NC license for a helicopter equipped with floats. License, issued October 
S, is expected by Bell to result in greater success for several projected 
utilizations of its helicopters, one of which is the Lundberg-Ryan geo- 
physical survey of potential mining properties in Canadian bush coun- 
try where lakes provide only landing space. 
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CHARTER NON SCHEDULED INTRASTATE 

Nonscheduled Carriers Eye Profits 
From Overseas Charter Operation 

POA, Waterman making money on UNRRA flights to Europe 
and Asia as transport bottleneck on Atlantic offers bonanza. 

By CHARLES L. ADAMS 


The widening scope of profitable 
contract and nonscheduled flights 
across the Atlantic and Pacific by 
Waterman Airlines and Pacific 
Overseas Airlines has focused the 
mouthwatering attention of other 
uncertificated carriers on long- 
range overseas operations that 
apparently will remain out of 

Deficit-hardened operators, as 
well as newcomers to the industry, 
were amazed last summer at the 
revelation that POA had cleared 
$42,400 net profit in nine weeks 
on four roundtrips between the 
West Coast and Shanghai for 
UNRRA. Interest in overseas 
flights was further heightened by 
Waterman’s recent announcement 
(Aviation News, Oct. 14) that it 
made $18,683 on nonscheduled 
runs to London, Hawaii, San Juan 
and other points over a two-month 
period. Each carrier used a single 
DC-4. 

► Opportunities Excellent — From 
the standpoint of pent-up passen- 
ger demand and the inability of 
the scheduled airlines to meet it, 
opportunities for profitable non- 
scheduled and contract flights be- 
tween the U. S. and Europe ap- 
pear unexcelled. The shipping 
strikes, delay in putting ocean 
liners in service, grounding of the 
Constellations last summer, and 
the insistence of thousands of per- 
sons who travelled to Europe in 
the face of warnings have com- 
bined to create the worst west- 
bound bottleneck in the history of 
trans-Atlantic travel. 

Every berth on every ship and 
every seat on every plane is re- 
portedly booked until January. 
Pan American Airways currently 
has 5,000 applications in addition 
to 7,000 confirmed reservations for 
passage from London to New York. 


American Overseas Airlines, BOAC 
and other carriers are similarly 
swamped, and many frantic trav- 
elers are reported prepared to pay 
black-market rates for air trans- 
portation. 

► Few Have Equipment — But 
whatever the rewards, it appears 
that few uncertificated lines are 
now in a position to move into the 
ostensibly-greener pastures of 
trans-ocean operations in the man- 
ner that many swarmed into- the 
lush New York-Miami traffic last 
winter. Suitable four - engine 
equipment is available to only a 
very few. How long such over- 
seas operations could continue is 
also a question in view of CAB’s 
pending action on proposed 
Amendment No. 3, Section 292.1 
of the Economic Regulations, 
which limits the nonscheduled ex- 
emption to flights between the 
U. S. on the one hand and Alaska, 
Canada and Mexico on the other. 

Latest developments in uncer- 
tificated overseas operations to at- 
tract industry attention are Water- 
man's contract with UNRRA for 
three trans-Atlantic flights and 
the company’s negotiations for two 
more. First run was Oct. 7, when 
14,440 vials of penicillin were 
flown to London for trans-ship- 
ment to Italy and 40 UNRRA work- 
ers were brought back to the U. S. 

► UNRRA Flights — Second flight, 
scheduled last week, and the third 
flight, set for this week, are from 
Washington to Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, where more UNRRA per- 
sonnel will be picked up for return 
to the U. S. Fourth and fifth trips, 
if approved, are destined for Rome 
and Athens, respectively. 

In another UNRRA charter trip, 
Pacific Overseas early this month 
flew an emergency planeload of 
88,740 vials of anti-cholera vac- 


cine from Cleveland to Shanghai. 
The trip was made via Alaska, 
the Aleutians and Japan. 

UNRRA has flown about 200,- 
000 lb. of cargo overseas during 
the first nine months of this year, 
with Veterans’ Air Express Co., 
Newark, being the only other un- 
certificated U. S. carrier participat- 
ing in the business besides Water- 
man and POA. The relief agency 
has asked all interested carriers tci 
contact its Division of Ocean Ship- 
ping in Washington to make bids 
on future overseas air cargo ship- 
ments, which will continue to Eu- 
rope at least through Dec. 31 and 
to China through March. 

Additional contracts for trans- 
portation of UNRRA workers may 
be in prospect since it is cheaper 
to charter special overseas flights 
to return the personnel than to pay 
the employees’ salaries and ex- 
penses indefinitely while they wait 
for other transportation. 

► Favor Nonschedules — UNRRA 
officials are favorably disposed 
toward using the facilities of un- 
certificated carriers, some of them 
indicating that these operators 
have proved more satisfactory than 
the certificated overseas airlines. 
It is pointed out, for example, that 
Veterans’ Air Express, in carrying 
loads of hatching eggs to Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, last spring, had a 
5 percent breakage. By compari- 
son, a certificated airline, making 
similar runs with egg cargoes, had 
a 40 percent breakage. 



TIRES FOR GUATEMALA: 

Packaging and stowage problems 
involved in this shipment of 215 
Firestone tires to Guatemala were 
reduced to a minimum, judging 
from this scene showing loading 
of a U. S. Airlines C-47. The 
7,000-lb. cargo was carried from 
Akron to St. Petersburg, Fla., by 
U. S. and trans-shipped across the 
Gulf of Mexico via Latin-Ameri- 
can Airways. 
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Hensel Wants Free 
Freight Competition 



BOMBER FLIES TRADE ROUTES: 

With a surplus Douglas B-18A medium bomber (above) already in serv- 
ice, Air Trading Corp., New York export and import firm, is seeking 
type certification of nine Grumman Avenger torpedo bombers as addi- 
tions to its cargo fleet. The Avengers, as modified, would carry up to 
a 6,000-lb. payload, ATC, which was incorporated less than a year ago, 
emphasizes that it is not a contract or nonscheduled operator but a 
trading house which decided to use planes instead of surface transpor- 
tation in its commercial activities. The company will operate in North, 
Central and South America and hopes to acquire DC-4 equipment. 
Girard B. Henderson is president of the firm, and Richard Steves is 
vice-president. (Martin and Kelman photo.) 


Competition Stiffer 
On San Juan Route 

Nonscheduled carriers losing 
traffic to Puerto Rico as certifi- 
cated airlines begin DC-4 service. 

Uncertificated carriers operating 
between the U. S. and Puerto Rico 
have captured the bulk of air pas- 
senger traffic between these points 
and spotlighted the tremendous in- 
crease in postwar demand for ser- 
vice compared to prewar levels. 

It seems doubtful, however, that 
nonscheduled operators, using DC- 
3s almost entirely, can hold the 
top position they acquired when 
the scheduled lines lacked equip- 
ment or had not yet activated new- 
ly-authorized Caribbean routes. 
Pan American Airways is offering 
increased nonstop schedules from 
New York to San Juan with four- 
engine equipment, while Eastern 
Air Lines brought in new DC-4 
competition when it inaugurated 
its New York-Miami-San Juan run 
last month. 

► C & S Has Route — Additional in- 
roads on the uncertificated car- 
riers’ Puerto Rican business will 
be made by Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines when it opens its New 
Orleans-San Juan route and by 
foreign operators. 

A study made by Waterman Air- 
lines shows that nonscheduled op- 
erators alone during the summer 
flew more passengers to and from 


Puerto Rico in a single month than 
Pan American carried during all 
of 1941, when it was the only air- 
line serving the U. S.-San Juan 
route. PAA in 1941 flew 4,182 pas- 
sengers in and out of the territory; 
while some 20 nonscheduled or 
contract operators carried 6,289 
passengers in June, 5,819 in July 
and 4,908 in August of this year.' 

On a single day (Aug. 28), 17 
nonscheduled carriers operated 37 
trips to San Juan; American Air 
Export and Import Co. and Caribe 
Airways, five trips each; Cruisair, 
four trips; Air Freight, Inc., Sky- 
ways and Puerto Rico Air Trans- 
port Co., three trips; Trans-Tropic 
Airlines, Trans - Caribbean Air 
Cargo Lines and Universal Air- 
lines, two trips; and Argonaut 
Airways, Intercontinental Air 
Transport Co., Skyline, Inc., Trans- 
Luxury Airlines, Waterman, Wil- 
lis Air Service, Winged Cargo, 
Inc., and Miami Airlines, one trip 

► Ratio Decreasing — Whereas the 
nonscheduled operators flying into 
Puerto Rico carried three times as 
many passengers in June as the 
scheduled airlines — 6,283 to 2,020 
—the picture changed rapidly in 
the next two months. In July the 
uncertificated carriers flew 5,819 
against 2,695 for the certificated 
lines — a two-to-one ratio — and in 
August the certificated carriers had 
almost drawn even — flying 4,406 
passengers against 4,908 for their 
nonscheduled competitors. 


Calling for free competition in 
the development of the airfreight 
industry, H. Struve Hensel, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
and currently general counsel of 
the Independent Airfreight Asso- 
ciation, last week urged certifi- 
cated passenger lines entering the 
airfreight field to make the move 
without benefit of government sub- 
sidy and without impairment of 
passenger service. 

Hensel told a meeting of the 
Fourth National Aviation Clinic 
at Oklahoma City that economic 
regulation of airfreight operations 
will not be possible until the in- 
dustry gains a common carrier 
status. He suggested a three-plank 
platform for governmental regula- 
tion: (a) maximum competition 
practicable without developing de- 
structive practices; (b) special air- 
freight certificates for all operators 
in the industry; and (c) flexibility 
in the regulatory pattern until 
sufficient experience is accumu- 
lated to make certain of the most 
suitable practices and procedures. 

The IAA counsel declared that 
if the certificated passenger air- 
lines wish to enter the freight field 
they should not be permitted to 
charge against mail pay any losses 
suffered in cargo operations. He 
said that every certificated pas- 
senger carrier should also show 
CAB that its entrance into the 
cargo field will not lessen its abil- 
ity and desire to develop its pas- 
senger traffic. 

Passenger Service 

Winged Cargo, Inc., Philadel- 
phia (Aviation News, Aug. 19), 
has established a passenger divi- 
sion, "Winged America,” which 
will operate from Northeast Phila- 
delphia airport to the Bahamas, 
Fuerto Rico, Jamaica and other 
West Indian points, according to 
Col. Fred P. Dollenberg, president. 

Winged America will utilize five 
DC-3s and one DC-4, with addi- 
tional four-engine equipment in 
prospect. Winged Cargo is now 
using four C-47s and intends to 
have a fleet of six in operation 
within several months. 

Air Freight Hearing 

Hearing in the air freight case 
(Docket 810 et al.) will be held 
in the Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, 
beginning Nov. 13, CAB has an- 
nounced. 
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PRODUCTION 


Pacific Airmotive 
Expanding Facilities 

Anticipate $6,000,000 business 
for year ending Nov. 30, as air- 
line customers increase. 

Looking forward to a gross busi- 
ness of nearly $6,000,000 in the 
fiscal year ending Nov. 30, Pacific 
Airmotive Corp. now boasts that 
it is the largest engine, propeller 
and accessories overhaul and sales 
organization in the aviation indus- 
try. 

In the space of one hectic year 
it has become entrenched with 
plants and service facilities in ten 
Western cities, has moved East- 
ward as far as Kansas City, is eye- 
ing East Coast markets with more 
than speculative consideration, and 
is making overtures to major for- 
eign airlines for their overhaul and 
maintenance business. 

► No Surprise — To Earl Herring, 
P.A.C.’s coolly calculating presi- 
dent, this will be no more than 
the result he anticipated from the 
speculative plunge he took in 1940. 
While president of Kinner Motors 
he organized a group which 
bought P.A.C. from Bendix Avia- 
tion, owner of the property since 
1937. 

To Union Oil Co., about which 


Herring painted a rosy picture of 
a foot in the door of aviation, the 
forthcoming financial report should 
be highly satisfactory. Union’s 
stockholders will learn that they 
have become controlling owners 
of a major and healthy aviation 
enterprise. 

From a speculative supporting 
investment in P.A.C. stock in 
Feb. 1945, Union Oil has increased 
its holdings from 42% to 53% of 
650,000 Pacific Airmotive shares. 

Present indications are that 
P.A.C., capitalizing on its experi- 
ence gained from military engine 
overhaul contracts during the war, 
will try to capture the engine over- 
haul business of many major air- 
lines and will venture more and 
more deeply into the field of per- 
sonal aircraft maintenance and 
overhaul. 

► Panam Contract — Samples of this 
trend are Pan American’s recently- 
signed contract for the overhaul 
of all Pacific-Alaska division en- 
gines at P.A.C.’s new engine over- 
haul plant at Oakland Airport, a 
Los Angeles contract to overhaul 
at Burbank the engines of DC-4s 
bought by Peruvian International 
Airways, and development of an 
exchange engine overhaul plan for 
small plane owners. 

Airline customers of P.A.C. en- 
gine overhaul and modification 


services include United, K.L.M., 
TWA, Delta, Empire, Pacific, Na- 
tional Skyway Freight, Fireball 
Air Express, Southwest Airways, 
California Eastern, Western, and 
Matson. 

To foreign airlines, such as Air 
France and Iberian Airways, a 
groundwork for future overhaul 
business is being laid by P.A.C.’s 
invitation to send key maintenance 
personnel to its plants at Burbank 
and Oakland for training in the 
upkeep of American engines and 
accessories. 

► Make Test Benches — More than 
smart salesmanship is behind the 
expansion of this company, which 
operates from headquarters in 
Glendale, Cal., and facilities in 
Burbank, North Hollywood, San 
Diego, Fresno, San Jose, Oakland, 
Kansas City, Seattle, and Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 

Herring, even before interesting 
Union Oil in the company, began 
studies of service and maintenance 
facilities which P.A.C. might buy 
at locations showing greatest 
promise of early post-war aviation 
growth. He also gave the go- 
ahead signal to the North Holly- 
wood factory of Airplane Manu- 
facturing & Supply Corp., a P.A.C. 
property, in the design and pro- 
duction of propeller, generator, 
hydraulic, pump, magneto, starter 
and carburetor test benches that 
would outfit its expanding over- 
haul plants. 

AAF Plans Storage of 
Vital Machine Tools 

Filling in another chink in its 
industrial preparedness plans, 
AAF's Air Materiel Command at 
Wright Field is formulating plans 
for storage of a reserve of 12,500 
machine tools. 

This program of stockpiling 
critical general purpose tools ties 
in closely with the plan outlined 
by Maj. Gen. E. M. Powers, chief 
of materiel, before the recent 
meeting of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers in Los Angeles 
(Aviation News, Oct. 14), for pilot 
lines in peace of special tooling. 

In event of another emergency, 
the most pressing need would be 
rapid expansion of special tooling 
from the pilot lines on the 
basis of the production experience 
built up in peace time. A ready 
reserve of general purpose tools 
would enable the machine tool in- 
dustry to concentrate on the spe- 
cial types. 



THUNDER JET POWER: 


A new photo of the TG-180 jet engine used in the Republic P-84 
fighter. Reported to be the most powerful engine at high speeds now 
in use, the TG-180 (designated by AAF as J-35), was designed by Alan 
Howard, assistant design engineer of the turbine-generator engineering 
division of General Electric Co., and is being produced for AAF by both 
GE and Allison division of General Motors 
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ERCOUPE NEST: 

Plant of Engineering & Research Corp., Riverdale, Md ., makers of the 
two-place Ercoupe, two-control personal plane. E&R was one of the 
first aircraft firms to buy its wartime plant from the Government, 
acquiring this factory where it did Navy work during the war more 
than a year ago. 


Just before the end of the war, 
according to the Materiel Com- 
mand, there were about 1,700,000 
machine tools in the U. S., of which 
60,000 were owned by the Govern- 
ment. Indicating how great be- 
comes the need of tooling in war- 
time, AMC states that in 1937 the 
tool industry had a volume of 
$195,000,000. By 1942, this had 
been boosted to $1,333,000,000. 

AAF now estimates that in the 
first year of any future mobiliza- 
tion, its tool needs would be about 
$300,000,000. 

Two years' ago, Wright Field 
made a study of tooling needs to 
determine how many of each type 
of tool would be required to reach 
a certain production rate within 
a given period of time. Now, AMC 
personnel are poking through 
plants, depots and War Assets Ad- 
ministration warehouses in search 
of the tools that meet the stand- 
ards decided upon in 1944. 

When the tools have been se- 
lected, they will be shipped to a 
strategically - located warehouse 
and treated for long-term storage. 
Constant maintenance and a daily 
check will be undertaken. 

Plan Modified B-17s 
For Water Landings 

Curtiss- Wright Corp.'s airplane 
division at Columbus, Ohio, has 
been awarded an AAF contract to 
modify ten B-17 bombers to be 
used in test landings on water. 


Program will take two years to 
complete as each plane will be 
prepared in a different way. 

Purpose of the contract and the 
tests in ditching is to correlate in- 
formation gained from tests with 
model, with information growing 
from experiments in actual ditch- 
ing of full-scale planes. It is hoped 
that sufficient knowledge will be 
obtained te enable AAF in the 
future to predetermine the ditch- 
ing qualities of aircraft. 

C-W will reinforce certain parts 
of the B-17s structure, as well as 
removing unnecessary equipment 
and installing water-tight record- 
ing equipment. Results of the tests 
on each plane will determine the 


modifications to be made on the 
following test plane. 

This latest contract is another 
in a series of miscellaneous pro- 
duction jobs undertaken at Colum- 
bus by Curtiss-Wright to keep both 
its production facilities and work- 
ers in use. One of the major con- 
tracts recently obtained in this 
program is for assemblies and 
parts for Republic Aviation’s AAF 
planes, P-84 and Rainbow. 

The Columbus plant will pro- 
duce elevators, rudders, stabiliz- 
ers, fins and other parts for the 
P-84, and wing panels, fuselage 
aft sections, stabilizers, rudders, 
fins, elevators, ailerons, flaps, en- 
gine mounts and nacelles for the 
Rainbow. Deliveries are scheduled 
to start late this year, and peak 
production is expected to be 
achieved late in 1947. C-W esti- 
mates it will employ more than 
500 additional workers to fulfill 
the Republic contract. 

Plan Reorganization 

Petition for reorganization of 
the Laister-Kauffman Aircraft 
Corp. under the Federal Bank- 
ruptcy Act has been filed in U. S. 
District Court, St. Louis, Mo. 

The company's petition listed as- 
sets exceeding liabilities by $169,- 
161. Assets total $1,288,400 and 
include $988,036 in claims against 
the Government, $13,438 in cash 
in banks, and $121,449 in accounts 
receivable. Liabilities include 
$434,157 in notes and loans and 
$336,224 in accounts and wages 
payable. 

The company produced $15,000,- 
000 worth of cargo gliders and air- 
craft parts during the war. 



FIREBALL FIX-UP: 


Ryan Aeronautical’s final assembly building, little used since end-of- 
the-war cancellations, has been put back into use by the company in 
fulfilling a $200,000 Navy contract for modification of Fireball combina- 
tion jet and reciprocating engine fighters. Fireballs shown on the line 
are being given new armament installations and having other changes 
made preparatory to going into service on carriers. 
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Sign of Growing Up: SAAB-90 Scandia transport plane, a product of 
a Swedish firm, and a significant indication of how far the Swedish 
aircraft industry has progressed since it really became an original 
producer in 1940. 


Swedes Building 
Modern Transport 

Saab Aircraft Co. develops 
Scandia twin-engine plane with 
32-passenger capacity and un- 
usual safety features. 

Evidence of maturity of the 
Swedish aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry — which struck out on its 
own designs barely six years ago — 
is contained in specifications of the 
SAAB-90 Scandia transport plane 
now under development by Sven- 
ska Aeroplan A.B., more popularly 
known as the Saab Aircraft Com- 
pany. 

The Scandia is a twin-engine 
cabin monoplane similar in dimen- 
sions and appearance to the Doug- 
las DC-3, but having tricycle 
landing gear. It incorporates many 
recent advancements in design to- 
gether with several novel features. 
Among these are: 

► “Hot wing” de-icing equipment 
along the wing and empennage 
leading edge. 

► Double-paned windshield and 
the antenna mast. 

► Propeller anti-icing by fluid 

► “Anti-bird impact” windshield 
panels, designed in accordance 
with CAR 04.38013. 

► Fire protection provided through 
the use of tubing extending from 
the wing tanks outboard and aft 
through the wing tips through 
which fuel may be jettisoned with 
a minimum of hazard. 

► Fireproof upholstery is used in 
the cabin. CO, spray equipment ► 


is mounted on each carburetor and 
portable fire extinguishers are pro- 
vided in the cabin. 

The Scandia is powered by two 
P&W Twin Wasp 2SD13-G engines 
developing 1450 hp. each for take- 
off. This power gives the craft a 
top speed of 251 mph. and a cruis- 
ing speed of 222 mph. at 10,000 ft. 
It can clear a 50-ft. obstacle after 
a takeoff run of 2785 ft. at sea 
level without flaps at a gross 
weight of 30,000 lbs. Landing run, 
with flaps under the same condi- 
tions, is 2000 ft. 

► Two Versions Built — Two ver- 
sions are available: a 24-passenger 
model with a 960-mile range and a 
32-passenger arrangement with a 
715-mile range. A total cargo ca- 
pacity of 375 cu. ft. is provided 
in three holds. 

Particular attention was paid to 
low-speed stability in the design 
of the Scandia and it has a stalling 
speed with flaps up of 91 mph. 
This stall, however, extends only 
from the roots but to the quarter- 
panel point and leaves the ailerons 
effective at stalling angles as high 
as 19°. The approach is made at 
97 mph. with 20° flaps and under 
these conditions a 45° bank may 
be made with a radius of 650 ft. for 
a full 180° turn in 15 seconds. 

With full load, the Scandia has 
a block-to-block speed of better 
than 200 mph. on a 796-mi. trip 
using 70% maximum power. Best 
economy, however, is attained on 
a 620-mi. trip with a block-to- 
block speed of 154 mph., only 0.12 
gallons per ton-mile being con- 
sumed. 

Founded in 1937 — Saab Aircraft 


was founded in 1937 and its pre- 
war production was from North 
American and Northrop designs 
built under license. About 50 
American engineers were em- 
ployed temporarily to introduce 
stressed-skin calculation and de- 
sign methods, which were not in 
general use in Europe at the time. 

During the war Saab produced 
single and twin-engine dive- 
bombers and a pusher fighter for 
the Swedish Air Force. The com- 
pany more recently made news by 
converting an interned Boeing B- 
17 into a commercial transport. 

Farnham Company Making 
Forming Rolls for England 

Farnham Manufacturing Co. of 
Buffalo is producing forming rolls 
used to form the leading edges of 
airplane wings for the DeHavil- 
land Aircraft Company in Eng- 
land, according to Edward L. 
Keenan, executive vice-president 
of Farnham Manufacturing Co. 

Although the company is com- 
pletely reconverted to peacetime 
operations, Farnham is receiving a 
number of* inquiries from foreign 
countries for airplane-making 
equipment, Keenan said. 

Russia and China have inquired 
about spar milling machines for 
making the ribs in airplane wings. 
During the war, Farnham pro- 
duced equipment for the U. S. air- 
craft industry. Farnham believes 
the U. S. industry “is saturated" 
with such equipment and most fu- 
ture orders for this type of ma- 
chinery probably will come from 
foreign countries. 



PYTHON POWER: 


Armstrong-Siddeley Motors Ltd., 
British engine manufacturer, has 
its powerful new prop-turbine en- 
gine Python on a test stand where 
it has had more test runs than any 
other such engine. Six of these 
engines will power the Saunders- 
Roe S. 45 flying boat. 
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Special Development Group 
Is Organized by Bendix 

Formation of a Special Products 
Development Group to coordinate 
and expand research on controls 
and engine accessories for guided 
missiles and pilotless aircraft was 
announced by Bendix Aviation. 

Dr. Hamer Selvidge, formerly of 
Johns Hopkins University, is di- 
rector of the new group which will 
operate laboratories exclusively for 
the work at Bendix's Eclipse-Pi- 
oneer division in Teterboro, N. J. 
and at the Pacific division in North 
Hollywood. 

Bendix has contracts in the 
guided missile field with both AAF 
and Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics. 
It is also one of the contractors on 
the "Bumblebee” project of Navy’s 
Bureau of Ordnance. 

Fairchild Woodwork 

Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., Mon- 
treal, is now manufacturing its 
all-metal freighter Husky, and is 
on full production of millwork for 
various housing developments. 
Woodworking machinery at the 
plant at Longueuil, outside Mon- 
treal, is now on three shifts, with 
600 persons being employed. 

Principal products are doors, 
cupboax'ds, kitchen frames, window 
sashes and other items for housing 
programs. 

Until recently the company was 
making prefabricated aluminum 
houses, but does not expect to re- 
turn to this line in the near future 
due to many housing laws through- 
out Canada against prefab. 

28 U. S. Aircraft Firms 
Make 47 Civilian Models 

Either on the market, or nearing 
that stage, are 47 different models 
of U. S. civilian planes produced 
by 28 manufacturers, it is shown 
by a tabulation compiled by the 
Aircraft Industries Association. 
The listing covers only planes ap- 
proved for quantity production or 
undergoing approval tests. 

Before the war, there were 26 
companies turning out 42 models. 
Eight of the 1940 manufacturers 
are no longer in production, but 
ten other firms are now engaged 
in civilian aircraft production, four 
of whom produced only military 
planes in 1940. 

AIA reports that a recent survey 
of British manufacturers discloses 
14 firms producing 28 models of 
civilian planes. 


CORPORATION 

Offers for immediate delivery, subject to prior 
sale, limited quantities of the following: 


PROPELLERS 

23E50-471-6339A-12 
23E50-473-6379A-0 
23E5 0-505-6 353A-1 8 
23E50-505-6477A-0 
23E5 0-505-6507 A-0 
33D50-1 1 1-65 1 1 A-9 
2B20-241-6135A-9 
2B20-229-6135A-15 
2D30-227-6101A-15 
2D30-233-6101A-12 
2D30-237-6 1 67A- 1 5 
2D30-247-6101A-12 
90LA-78 
43K15131 
44K13397 
BLADES 
6101A-6 


6101A-12 
6101A-13 
6101 A- 1 5 
6135A-9 
6135A-15 
6167A-15 
6339A-12 


GOVERNORS 

1A2-G5 4E11-G1U 

1C2-G6 4K11-G0J 

1M12-G 4K11-G0T 

1P12-A 4K11-G0U 

4G8-G23D-1 4K1 3-GOB 

4G8-G23G-1 4L11-G1J 

4K11-G1J 

MAGNETOS 

SF14LU-7 SF7RN-1 

SF14LU-8 DFN 

SF14LN-3 

CARBURETORS 

NA-R9A NA-R6D 

NA-Y9EI PR-58E2 


STARTERS 

426- 10A Type C-21 

427- 13A Type F-l 
444-3F Type H-5 
444-4F Type H-6 
756-21B Type J-l 
915F-3F Type G-5 
915-4F Type G-6 
947-9A Type C-20 
1257-2 Type G-16 
1257-8 Type G-14 
JH3R 

JH4ER 

GENERATORS 

S-24225 Type M-2 


6353-A12 
6353A-18 
6379A-0 
6477A-0 
6491A-0 
6507A-0 
6511 A-9 
6565A-18 


S-24502 

S-24504 

S-24510 

S-24525 

S-22602 

1106711 


Type E-5A 
Type L-3 
Type O-l 
Type L-2 
Type 0-1 
Type 0-1 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ACCESSORIES 

70G7G3 Coils 
VJR24B5X Coils 
513-2B Coils 
MG149F Inverters 
S-657 Inverters 

1E-AR280-BHC Feathering 
Pumps 

3P-207JA Vacuum pumps 
9135 Fuel pumps 
TFD-12900-6 Fuel Pumps 
3025-1 Relay Switch 
46725A Deicer pumps 
744-6A Anticer pumps 
3GTR72C1A Relays 
323- IB Panel assemblies 
1042-6 Voltage Regulator 


Many other items including replacement parts for propellers 
and accessories on hand. 


AiA&taJjt 


COMPONENTS CORPORATION 

Authorized Agent for War Assets Administration 
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Foam in a sandwich makes a 
finer floor for flight 


F 200,000 high heels were to walk over 
an airliner's floor, how many times 
would it have to be replaced? Three times? 
Five times? Some maintenance men might 
say even higher, because floors that are 
light enough for flight couldn't be made 
tough enough for impact like that. Weight 
"Oncentrated on a small point (like a high 
Iteel) is especially troublesome . . . punches 
holes and makes for frequent replacement. 

Not so with a new B. F. Goodrich 
flight floor material. A section of it in- 
stalled on a 10-degree ramp in the B. F. 
Goodrich offices last December has been 
taking the pounding of approximately 
2000 low and high heels a day plus the 
punishing wheels of 44 mail trucks. Other 
flight floor materials in this same test had 
to be replaced three times, but the B. F. 


Goodrich floor material still continues to 
"take it.” The secret of its success is 
"foam sandwich” construction. 

The sandwich (see inset) consists of a 
core of a new, lighter, stronger hard rub- 
ber foam between thin skins of high- 
strength materials. The result is a lighter 
weight board with greatly increased load 
strength and resistance to indentation. 

One of the most important character- 
istics of this material is its extremely low 


moisture absorption, which means that 
the sandwich does not gain weight in 

This favorable weight-strength ratio, 
the easy workability of the material, open 
it to many potential uses besides floors. 
Strong, lightweight panels, doors, furni- 
ture, including curved surfaces, can be 
made with it. For additional data, write to 
The B. F. Goodrich Company , Aeronautical 
Division, Akron, Obiot 
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PRIVATE FLYING 

SALES FIXED BASE OPERATIONS SCHOOLS 

Warnings on Lightplane Future 
Are Sounded at National Clinic 

Piper urges caution in gauging current government-stimulated 
flying boom and recommends developing transportation utility 
into personal planes. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


A sounding board for criticisms 
affecting virtually all phases of 
personal aviation, including deal- 
ers, instructors, manufacturers, 
and flyers, was provided last week 
by the fourth National Aviation 
Clinic at Oklahoma City, yet the 
No. 1 talk bearing on lightplane 
problems was the coldly, factual 
appraisal of the industry’s present 
chaotic, expanded state presented 
by William T. Piper, president of 
Piper Aircraft Corp., Lockhaven. 

Scheduled to forecast “the rate 
of climb of aircraft production,” 
Piper declined to make any spe- 
cific prediction. He pointed out 
that the current private flying 
boom is a product largely of gov- 
ernment-sponsored veteran train- 
ing and of the tremendous avia- 
tion enthusiasm generated in 
World War II. How long these 
will continue to affect plane sales 
is problematical. 

► Some Out of Business — He pre- 
dicted that a number of the per- 
sonal plane manufacturers would 
go out of business, with the gradual 
levelling off of demand for per- 
sonal planes, and that only a few 
companies capable of mass pro- 
duction .would remain. 

He recalled that in the early 
1930's, personal plane sales had 
dropped from 6,000 to 2,000 to 500 
in two years, because of general 
business conditions, “and it could 
do it again,” he added. Until the 
personal airplane gets the utility 
provided by many additional air- • 
ports and becomes a real trans- 
portation vehicle, its market is 
very limited as a sports instru- 
ment, he declared. 

Preventive medicine, to toughen 
the private flyer’s skin or to “ex- 
terminate the wolves” which are 


putting “the bite” on him, was 
called for by J. B. Hartranft, Jr., 
manager of the Aircraft Owners' 
and Pilots’ Association. Citing 
specific cases from association rec- 
ords to substantiate each charge, 
he listed among the “bites” to 
which the private flyer is sub- 
jected: exhorbitant charges by 
some “inordinately greedy” air- 
craft service operators; unjust air- 
port landing fees; unscrupulous or 
unbusinesslike dealings by a few 
dealers, distributors and manufac- 
turers, resulting in losses to flyers; 
overcharges on labor costs; CAA $5 
recordation fees; proposed fees for 
use of federal airways and airway 
aids; duplicating tariffs and fees 
levied by several states against 
pilots and aircraft owners; unfair 
charges on fuel and oil made by 
some operators to transient pilots, 


DANISH KZ-3 LIGHTPLANE: 


and use of aviation fuel taxes for 
non-aviation purposes. 

► Hartranft's Recommendations — 
Hartranft recommended: written 
estimates of work to be done, with 
prices: requirement that dealers 
and distributors submit copies of 
bills for repair work, to the manu- 
facturer they represent as well as 
the customer; requirement for flat 
rate repair manuals covering all 
costs; appeal to public officials to 
eliminate landing fees; protests to 
CAA and individual congressmen 
from the entire industry on the $5 
recordation fee and proposed air- 
ways use fee; protests, around elec- 
tion time, to state officials against 
unfair tariffs and taxes; protests 
to gasoline companies through 
national aviation groups, on un- 
equal fuel charges and action 
through national aviation groups 
on state fuel taxation. He sounded 
a warning to manufacturers, deal- 
ers and distributors, of steadily 
mounting consumer pressure to re- 
quire rectification of unfair deal- 
ings. 

Warning that the end of the 
seller’s market for personal planes 
is “not too far off” Max Karant. 
editor of Flying magazine, urged 
airplane manufacturers, distribu- 
tors and dealers, to "make the cus- 
tomer reach for his check book, 
that arm-crooking motion on 
which the welfare of this entire in- 
dustry depends. 

► Scores Public Relations — “He 
described the personal aircraft- 
industry as “backward” in sales- 
manship, public relations and serv- 
ice and asserted: 

“Unless something is done soon, 



American writers who visited Denmark recently were seriously im- 
pressed with the performance and agility of the 100 ftp. two-place post- 
war lightplane KZ-3, built by the Skandinavisk Aero Industri, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. Equipped with fixed leading edge wing slots as well 
as slotted ailerons and flaps, the plane lands at only 36 mph. and cruises 
at 106 mph. Takeoff run with full load in no wind is quoted at 230 ft. 
with landing run of only 1 65 ft. 
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we're going to slide back to the 
prewar days of private flying 
when the majority of pilots gave 
up their licenses within two years 
and an unbelievable number of 
plane owners sold out in disgust." 

He called for adoption of the 
tricycle landing gear as an “ab- 
solute must for the average care- 
less, foolish, inexperienced private 
pilot," and urged value of spin- 
proof characteristics, simplified 
controls, starters, improved-visi- 
bility windshields, shoulder safety 
belts, and other items to make the 
planes safer and more pleasing to 
the customer. 

► Woman's Voice — Another voice in 
favor of the simplified control, 
spinproof, tricycle gear plane was 
that of Elizabeth Gordon, editor of 
House Beautiful, who first soloed 
in an Ercoupe in four hours 20 
minutes, and has a total of 120 
hours, mostly in conventional 
planes. “Anyone who approaches 
flying seeking utility, convenience 
and a method of transportation 
will find the answer in two con- 
trols and tricycle gears,” she de- 
clared. 

Frank Clark, Oklahoma City 
Stinson distributor and automobile 
dealer, urged aviation to profit 
from the automobile business's 
mistakes. He called for standard- 
ization of service tools and repair 
kits,' and accessibility of parts, so 
that any aircraft service operator 
has tools and parts for servicing 
most personal planes. He criticized 
failure to make, and stick to, repair 
estimates as a common failing of 
both auto and airplane service op- 
erators. "Never spend a dime with- 
out approval of the customer,” he 
advised aircraft repairmen. 


► Seaplane Growth — Growth of 
private flying interest in seaplanes, 
both float and amphibian types, 
was cited by Robert S. Fogg, Edo 
Aircraft Corp. sales manager, who 
reported that in 1946 float manu- 
facturers will have produced more 
than 10 times the number of floats 
made in any single pre-war year. 
He predicted within three years 10 
percent of landplane types will 
be converted to water use by 
changing wheels to floats accord- 
ing to season, while thousands of 
amphibians seem certain to be 
built in the same period. 

He urged need for development 
of many more seaplane bases, but 
reported the number has already 
tripled from the 300 developed 
prior to the war. Between New 
York and Albany there is a base 
every 11 miles along the Hudson 
River and more are being built. 

Soaring Wing Lightplane 
Is Sold to Designer 

Jarvis Mfg. Co. of Glendale, Cal., 
has sold to the designer the radi- 
cal VJ-21 soaring wing personal 
airplane now under test flight, and 
all engineering drawings. He is 
Volmer Jensen, West Coast glider 
designer. The plane is distinctive 
in its use of a single landing wheel 
protruding from a fuselage well, 
retractable landing skids on the 
wings, and location of its pusher 
engine in a nacelle above the wing. 

Said Pres. Sam Jarvis: “We’ve 
decided to manufacture aluminum 
stepladders and aluminum lug 
boxes.” During the war Jarvis was 
a subcontractor for production of 
warplane components, and aircraft 
instruments. Optimistic in the 


Helicopter Pilots 

On basis of experience at 
Bell Aircraft’s helicopter pilot 
training school it is concluded 
that the pilot actually requires 
less skill to operate the heli- 
copter than to fly a normal 
airplane, although it requires 
a little more consideration. 

David Forman, manager of 
Bell’s helicopter division, 
speaking at the Oklahoma 
City National Aviation Clinic 
in place of President Laurence 
D. Bell, who was ill, said that 
licensed pilots training at Bell 
soloed on the helicopter in 
5 to 6 hours, and received their 
helicopter pilot rating after 
about 25 hours, half solo. 

Only licensed pilots have 
been accepted thus far for 
training. Foreman predicts de- 
velopment of helicopters as 
large as 50 tons gross weight 
sees immediate limited com- 
mercial applications for heli- 
copters now commercially li- 
censed and thinks “within a 
few years" the helicopter has 
the best chance of becoming 
a so called automobile of the 
air for personal transportation, 
if there ever is such a ve- 
hicle. First commercial deliv- 
eries start in November, he 
reported, on the Bell two ; place 
model, already approved by 
CAA, and now in production 
in a quantity of 500 at the 
Bell plant. 


early development of the VJ-21, 
he cooled in the face of competi- 
tion from established airplane 
builders possessing a variety of 
models for the personal aircraft 
market. 



FLYING FAMILIES: 

Typical of growing world-wide interest in personal 
planes are these two pictures of flying families, Brit- 
ish and American. The Arvid Temple family of 
Buffalo, Okla., shown left with their Aeronca, includ- 
ing father, mother, and three daughters, all are li- 
censed pilots, and members of the Flying Farmers 


Association. The Shipside family, of Blidworth, Not- 
tingham, at right, built their own airstrip and hangar 
on their farm, and have a 500-gallon fuel tank on 
the field as a reserve. The father has flown more than 
250,000 miles, and the son is taking pilot training, in 
their three-place Axister. 
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Briefing For Private Plying 


READY FOR TEST— Great Britain’s first simplified control private 
plane, the Chrislea Ace, four-place high-wing tricicycle gear aircraft 
(Aviation News, May 20) was due to begin flight tests recently at 
Heston airport. Prototype is powered with a 125 hp. Lycoming flat four, 
although originally the plane was to have used a 100 hp. Monaco. Be- 
sides the linkage of rudder operation to the control wheel another in- 
teresting feature is a foot-operated throttle overide for convenience in 
taxiing after hand throttle has been closed. Presumably it might also 
be used in the air if desired. The plane is expected to cruise at 116 
mph., with 45 inph. stall speed and 127 mph. top speed. Range is esti- 
mated at 290 miles, takeoff run to clear 50 ft. obstacle at sea level at 
750 ft. and equivalent landing run at 500 ft. Advertised as the lowest 
priced four-seater in the world, the Ace was priced at $2600, although 
this may have been changed recently. 

LANDING FEES — Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, has put into 
effect a fee of $2.50 per landing for single-engine planes and $5 per 
landing for twin engine planes of up to 25,000 lbs. gross weight. The 
fees are admittedly high, with the hope of eliminating most of the itin- 
erant lightplane traffic from the field, as a move toward making the field 
a contract air freight terminal. The terminal had 12,000 landings in 
September, prior to putting in the landing fees. August figures showed 
1638 landings and takeoffs of itinerant planes, as against 517 in August 
1945, while local plane landings and takeoffs numbered 1480 as against 
578 in August, 1945. 

IMPROVE MAITLAND STRIP — Project to improve Maitland Air 
strip, on the Milwaukee water front, one of the few downtown landing 
facilities for private flyers, is being urged in a resolution presented to 
the city council, calling for $100,000 expenditure by the city, plus any 
federal aid that can be obtained. Improvements would include paving 
the present cinder-covered runway, and building hangars and adminis- 
tration facilities in the hollow undersurface of nearby Lincoln memorial 
bridge. The city spent $310,148 on the field before 1931 for purchase 
of land and construction of the runway. Since it was decided in 1945 
to return it to use as a lightplane field, the city has spent $25,135 for 
grading, planting, fencing and top soiling the field. The strip also might 
be used as a downtown terminal for rapid airmail shuttle service to 
Billy Mitchell Field, Milwaukee’s outlying major air terminal. 

WEATHER BROADCASTS FOR PRIVATE FLYERS— Dr. F. W. 
Reichelderfer, chief of the U. S. Weather Bureau, has announced plans 
for test broadcasts from commercial radio stations of weather infor- 
mation for flyers, supplementing the weather information broadcast 
over CAA range stations. Stations in Madison, Wis.; Chicago, Wichita, 
Ft. Worth, and Salt Lake City, are to make the first tests, and were 
picked to include urban and rural areas in the plains and the mountains, 
for a complete trial of the experiment. Stations, wavelengths and time 
of broadcasts are to be announced later. The Weather Bureau also has 
available a schedule of current broadcasts made from Some of its local 
offices which may be obtained by writing the U. S. Weather Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. —Alexander McSurely 


Better Teaching 

Recommendations for a new 
approach to reduction of air- 
plane accidents by insuring 
more adequate instruction of 
flight students, were made at 
the National Aviation Clinic 
last week by Jerome Lederer, 
chief engineer, Aero Insurance 
Underwriters. 

“Instructors, by and large 
are turning out flyers, who 
know how to manipulate the 
airplane, but not sufficiently in- 
formed to acquire judgement, 
and therefor not pilots,” 
Lederer said. He suggested a 
national program including: 

“Naming a committee to de- 
termine how pilot training is 
deficient from viewpoint of 
safety as determined by CAB 
accident records, with a re- 
port called for by Jan. 1. 

"Bringing every influence to 
bear on certificated instructors 
and schools to correct inade- 

“Requesting CAA to bear 
down on instructors failing to 
carry out full responsibilities. 

“Proposal of a code of ethics 
for instructors. 

“Attempt to trace back acci- 
dent investigations to the in- 
structors of pilot who were 
careless, reckless or incom- 


Road Builders Aid 
For Air Strips Asked 

A resolution asking that public 
road building equipment be made 
available to farmers desiring to 
build air strips, on a cost basis, 
providing the farmers agreed to 
maintain the strip as an emer- 
gency landing facility for public 
use, was voted at the recent re- 
gional aviation conference held at 
Atlanta, Ga. under CAA regional 
sponsorship. 

Some other resolutions called 
for: 

► An NACA research program in 
cooperation with manufacturers to 
the end that better planes may be 
made available. 

► A method to provide accurate 
and current weather information 
covering off-airway points. 

► Simplification of FCC procedures 
so that licenses for personal air- 
craft transmitters may be proc- 
essed promptly. 

► Added responsibility on operators 
and instructors for the proper in- 
struction of student pilots in 


meteorology and navigation for 
safer cross-country flying. 

► Flight check on any pilot before 
he is permitted to fly a plane. 

► Endorsement of “any move on 
the part of the CAB which will 
eliminate propeller hazard to per- 
sonnel on the ground or in the air, 
also noise hazard, and that this be 
brought to attention of the manu- 
facturers.” 

Presiding at the meeting were 


Fred Lanter, sixth region admin- 
istrator, and his assistant for per- 
sonal flying development, Carl W. 
Clifford. The resolution about 
propellers was in response to a 
suggestion from Lanter “That he 
had been trying to get the manu- 
facturers to do something about 
propellers. Lanter advised that he 
did not believe “the average fam- 
ily would buy a plane with the 
propeller out front as a hazard.” 
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Alaskan Air Chaos Expected 
To Stir CAB Regulating Action 

Battle between certificated and nonscheduled airlines bitter 
as Board prepares to tighten restriction over both types of 


By MERLIN MICKEL 


Air transport conditions in 
Alaska have reached such a con- 
fused point that CAB is expected 
to act soon to tighten restrictions 
over both certificated and uncer- 
tificated carriers in the Territory, 

The conflict between these two 
groups is even more pronounced 
there than in the U. S. The cer- 
tificated , carriers generally feel 
that their uncertificated competi- 
tors should be put out of business, 
while the latter maintain that they 
are filling a public need and 
should be allowed to continue 
operations. 

► Remedial Action Likely — CAB 
has been studying the situation for 
some time (Aviation News, Feb. 
26, 1945) with an eye to remedial 
action. The form this will take 
has not been announced, but prob- 
ably it will include an investiga- 
tion of carriers allegedly operating 
without Board authority or outside 
the scope of its exemptions, with 
steps to prosecute where viola- 
tions are evident. 

Stricter regulation and enforce- 
ment of certificate obligations also 
are in prospect for Alaska’s certifi- 
cated carriers. Control over serv- 
ice suspensions likely will be 
tightened and accounting reports 
and tariff and schedule notices re- 

Some service was abandoned 
during the war by the certificated 
operators, who in most instances 
fly both regular and irregular 
routes, because of economic con- 
ditions or equipment and person- 
nel shortages. Meanwhile, uncer- 
tificated carriers, many of whom 
had been doing war contract Hy- 
ing, came into the picture to offer 
strong competition where regular 
service had been reduced. 

> Want Enforcement — Certificated 
operators feel generally that the 
Board should bear down in its en- 


forcement of the law as it applies 
both to theijiselves and the non- 
certificated carriers. They feel 
that Board action in the Alaskan 
situation thus far has been in- 
adequate. In favoring elimination 
of the uncertificated group, they 
concede that they themselves must 
be made to provide the service 
required by their certificates or 
else forced to relinquish them, 
perhaps to someone else. 

Too much competition from oth- 
er certificated carriers or non- 
certificated operators who may ap- 
pear on the scene overnight, they 
contend, will hamper development 
plans. They decry cutthroat prac- 
tices among the uncertificated car- 
riers who they charge sometimes 
cut rates to get business and at 


other times charge exorbitantly 
when the traffic will bear it. 

There also have been complaints 
that uncertificated operators get 
business by listening in on radio 
calls intended for others, and 
sometimes pick up traffic on the 
day before arrival of the scheduled 

► Veterans an Issue — L'ncertifi- 
cated carriers, on the oiher hand, 
believe they are offering a difficult, 
personalized service that is nec- 
essary in the areas they serve. 
Although not in agreement on 
regulation, some feel it might be 
advisable as a method of keeping 
new operators from coming into 
the field. Somq believe that every 
veteran should be permitted to fly, 
while others favor an entire ab- 
sence of regulation. 

There are between 30 and 35 
noncertificated operators in Alas- 
ka, according to the latest figures, 
compared to about a score of cer- 
tificated. The latter will drop to 
about 15 if the Board approves 
pending acquisition and consolida- 
tion proposals. Estimates are that 
the uncertificated group owns a 
little less than half of the planes 
in the Territory, which numbered 
around 160 last summer, but be- 
cause of its smaller equipment, has 
less than a fourth of the total 
seating capacity. 

One matter to which the Board 
is expected to devote attention is 
that of mail rates for the certifi- 
cated carriers. Those prevailing 



PACKET RIGGED FOR MAIL: 

This rear view of the Fairchild C-82 Packet shows how the big plane 
outfitted with mail bag storage racks, work tables, parcel post bins and 
sorting racks for its part in special airmail flights early this month. 
Flown transcontmentally by United Air Lines, the plane since has been 
returned to the Fairchild plant at Hagerstown, Md., where it was 
stripped of the mail gear and prepared for delivery to the Army, with 
whom the Post Office Department made arrangements for its use. 
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WEST COAST SET FOR FEEDER OPERATION: 

West Coast Airlines, recently certificated Washington and Oregon feeder- 
line, expects to begin operations late this month. The carrier will use 
DC-3s, equipped to carry 24 passengers. Picture shows a C-47 being 
converted for West Coast at Grand Central Air Co., Glendale, Cal., 
for use in pilot training. ( Grand Central photo ) 


were set in 1938 mail contracts and 
earlier. At least one operator has 
asked that a new mail rate be set, 
and it appears likely that CAB 
will call for data as a basis for new 
mail rate proposals. 


Hawaiian Airlines Buys 
Sikorsky S-51 Helicopter 

Hawaiian Airlines has an- 
nounced purchase of a four-place 
Sikorsky S-51 helicopter for De- 
cember delivery and will use the- 
craft in a diversified series of ex- 
periments to test its commercial 
possibilities in the islands. 

Stanley C. Kennedy, Hawaiian’s 
president, pointed out that because 
of the rugged nature of the islands 
it is not feasible in many places to 
build airports for use by the car- 
rier’s DC-3s. Besides providing 
supplemental passenger, mail and 
cargo service, the helicopter will 
be used for photographic and ag- 
ricultural survey work. 


TWA Forms New Firm 


First step in change of TWA’s 
corporate name from Trans-Con- 
tinental and Western Air to Trans 
World Air Line has been taken 
with the formation of a corporation 
under the latter name. 

Trans World Air Line, Inc., 
chartered under Delaware laws to 
engage in air transportation, has 
certified to the New York Secre- 
tary of State at Albany that it will 
do business in New York state at 
120 Broadway, New York City, 
room 332. 


Arthur M. Jens, Jr., secretary of 
TWA, is secretary of the new cor- 
poration, which is capitalized at 
$100,000 in $1 shares. Chadbourne, 
Wallace, Park & Whiteside, 25 
Broadway, are its attorneys. 

Organization of the new cor- 
poration will have the effect, say 
TWA officials, of copyrighting the 
Trans World name, already used 
by the airline on its planes and 
otherwise, to prevent its use by 
others until the long legal pro- 
cedure of actual change can be 
effected. 

CAB Officials Praise Pilot 
Who Shouldered Blame 

CAB safety officials are generous 
in their praise for a United Air 
Lines pilot, Capt. Leonard H. 
Smith, who admitted responsibility 
for the crash of a UAL DC-4 near 
Cheyenne two weeks ago. 

Smith, recuperating at his home 
in Atherton, Cal., from injuries re- 
ceived in the accident, which cost 
two lives, submitted a deposition 
at a CAB hearing in which he said 
the plane probably lost altitude 
when he glanced away from the 
instruments while circling for a 
landing at Cheyenne airport. Press 
reports said he cleared copilot J. 
L. Buckman of San Francisco of 

The pilot’s testimony, officials at 
the Board said, would save both 
time and expense. 

The accident was the first fatal 
accident involving a DC-4 in do- 
mestic scheduled operation. 

Investigations also were being 
conducted into two other accidents, 
in one of which an Eastern Air 
Lines DC-4 with 26 aboard crashed 


To Begin Name Changing 


on a 200-ft. hill in a fog while 
coming into Washington National 
airport on its way from Miami to 
New York. Although the plane 
was destroyed by the crash and 
fire which followed, the only two 
aboard who were hospitalized 
were the pilot and copilot. Neither 
was seriously injured. 

The other mishap involved a 
TWA Constellation on a ferry flight 
from New York, which overshot 
New Castle, Del., field while land- 
ing, ran across a highway where 
it struck an automobile, and caught 
fire. Eight crewmen were unhurt. 

Stephensville Crash Cause 
Still Clouded After Hearing 

CAB's recent New York hear- 
ing on the American Overseas Air- 
lines DC-4 crash near Stephens- 
ville, Newfoundland, failed to 
disclose evidence of structural or 
engine failure, and the Cause of 
the accident remained clouded. 

Whether the runway used by 
the AOA plane in taking off prior 
to the crash should have been con- 
sidered safe for night operations 
by a fully-loaded DC-4 was stud- 
ied closely. This runway faces 



Black areas in this diagram of 
Washington National Airport show 
locations of eight new taxiway 
parking strips, installed for planes 
waiting at the ends of takeoff run- 
ways to speed dispatching in in- 
strument weather. The waiting 
strips hold three planes, any of 
which can be cleared by the tower 
for takeoff. Previously planes 
awaiting takeoff clearance lined 
up single file along the taxiway, 
not always in proper clearance 
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hills rising 1,200 to 1,500 ft. only 
seven miles away, and the Ameri- 
can Overseas plane crashed, kill- 
ing all aboard, when it failed to 
clear one of these elevations. 

Airline Cargo Totals 
Soar to Million Mark 

Air cargo shipments on the na- 
tion’s certificated domestic airlines 
climbed over the 1,000,000 freight- 
ton-mile mark for the first time 
during July and continued to show 
spectacular gains in August, CAB 
figures show. Total for July was 
1,264,053 freight ton miles and for 
August over 1,670,000 freight ton 
miles — six times the January 

Airline cargo men believe that 
part of the continued sharp up- 
swing in tonnage is accounted for 
by shippers who have switched 
their business from the contract 
and nonscheduled airfreight oper- 
ators in order to take advantage 
of the more regular common car- 
rier service. 

American Airlines continues to 
fly the most cargo — 707,962 freight 
ton miles in July and 992,791 ftm. 
in August. AA’s July report in- 
cludes 258,030 ftm. flown by its 
contract air cargo division; Aug- 
ust total for the contract division 
was 397,580 ftm. Other August 
figures include United, 332.856 


ftm.; TWA, 247,879 ftm.; Braniff, 
22,394 ftm. and Western, 21,877 
ftm. 

PCA flew 608 ftm. in July — its 
first month as a cargo carrier — 
and 41,-189 ftm. in August. Chi- 
cago & Southern and Delta both 
began flying freight for the first 
time in August and reported 1,915 
and 3,146 ftm., respectively. 

California Air Travelers 
Get Joint Ticket Deal 

Under a new cooperative ar- 
rangement between Western Air 
Lines and Continental Air Lines, 
midwest-California travelers can 
visit both Los Angeles and San 
Francisco for the same price now 
paid for direct Kansas City-Cali- 
fornia flights. 

Passengers in the east may buy 
tickets to San Francisco or Oak- 
land, ride Continental to the Den- 
ver terminal, then Western via 
Los Angeles with stopover priv- 
ileges to the Bay area. The same 
arrangement prevails west to east. 
It was effective Saturday, Oct. 5. 

Northwcst’Asks Fare 
Cut on Anchorage Run 

Northwest Airlines has filed a 
new tariff with CAB calling for 
fare reductions between Seattle- 
Tacoma and Anchorage, Alaska, to 


$120 one way and $216 round tri)>. 
Reduced fares for children from 
2 to 12 also are contemplated. The 
cuts will be effective Oct. 25, if 
CAB approves. 

Passenger fares were announced 
also on NWA's new route to Alaska 
through the Twin Cities, where 
operations authorized in the Pa- 
cific case, (Aviation News, Aug. 
12) are to start "within a few 
weeks.” Circle tours will permit 
passengers from the east to fly to 
Alaska over either the inside or 
outside route, and return the other 
way at no extra cost. 

New fares through the Twin 
Cities gateway to Anchorage: from 
New York, $238.20 one way, 
$452.60 round trip; children, 
$178.30 one way, $344.60 round 
trip. From Chicago, $205.45 one 
way, $386.90 round trip; children, 
$145.45 one way. $278.90 round 


CAB ACTION 




MAINTENANCE TRUCK GETS TRIAL: 

United Air Lines is experimenting with this ramp maintenance truck 
at Chicago. Maneuverability speeds plane servicing. The unit has 
auxiliary power for engine starting; water, alcohol and hydraulic fluid 
tanks; air, nitrogen and oxygen cylinders; flood lights and fire ex- 
tinguishers, and aircraft towing equipment. Manufacturer is Couse 
Manufacturing Co., Newark. 
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Aerodynamicists- 


Experienced AERODY- 
NAMICISTS and AERO- 
DYNAMICS ENGI- 


which des 


and built the war-fa- 
mous B-24's, B-32's and 
the world's largest 
bomber, the B-36, now 
undergoing flight tests 
in Fort Worth. 

WRITE NOW: full par- 
ticulars, including educa- 
tion, experience, base 
salary, etc., to: Engineer- 
ing Personnel Represen- 
tative. 


Consolidated Vnltee 
Aircraft Corporation 



WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
OPERATIONS MANAGER for 

LARGE AIRFREIGHT AIRLINE NOW OPERATING— 


P-215, AVIATION NEWS 
d Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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SALE 

AIRPLANES 


DC-3’s 

Sale at Public Aucl 
for cash by David He 
Court Commissiot 
U. S. District Court. 

TIME 

Oct. 28th, 1946, 
2:00 P.M. 



PLACE 

TIMM AIRCRAFT C 
Saticoy Plant 
7801 Hayvenhurst Ave. 
Van Nuys, Los j 
C ounty, C 

ITEMS TO BE 

Three Douglas ai 
model C-47A, 
turer's serial nut 
9055, 4484, and 45 
spectively. 

These planes are 
ly equipped for p< 
ger service, with 
approval. May b 
spected at plant, 
be offered singly < 
combination. Cleai 
and immediate 
assured. 




NOW-A CYCLOPEDIC 
DICTIONARY FOR 



ACCURATE 



CASEY JONES 
CYCLOPEDIA OF 
AVIATION TERMS 
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Give the Newcomers a Chance 


Editor’s Note: The following letter by William R. 
Kent, of Southern Air Services, to the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, speaks for itself. 

Robert H. Wood 

The Sept. 16 Aviation News carries a story about 
"a representative of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce” asking CAB to adopt proposed amendment 
No. 3 to Section 292.1 of the act which presently 
exempts nonscheduled air carriers from economic 
regulation. 

He is quoted: “For months I have interviewed 
young pilots who want to get into aviation for them- 
-selves. Most of them are entirely ignorant of the 
first principles of conducting a business aside from the 
knowledge of flying a plane, and it would be in their 
own interest to discourage them by the imposition 
of the proposed regulations. After the Board has 
made its decision in all pending common carrier 
applications there will probably be certificated serv- 
ice between practically every pair of cities in the 
country so there would be no need for inexperienced 
and untried operation.” 

This is an unusual statement for a chamber of com- 
merce. I have always had the seemingly erroneous 
impression that the primary purpose of any chamber 
of commerce was the commercial, industrial and civic 
development of the city and trade area which it 
served. It is startling to find the Chamber attempting 
to discourage entry of veterans and others into a new 
and expanding field of aviation. It is even more 
startling to find the Chamber petitioning a govern- 
mental agency to discourage free enterprise. 

I am a nonscheduled air carrier and aircraft serv- 
ice operator. I started in business in 1932, right at 
the bottom of the depression, with one airplane, one 
pilot, one mechanic and one porter. I am still in 
business, and in the intervening 14 years my com- 
pany, Southern Air Services and its affiliates, have 
taught some 20,000 students to fly, have sold hun- 
dreds of airplanes and have flown over one million 
hours. I am president of the Aeronautical Training 
Society and one of the Executive Committee of Na- 
tional Trades Association, both of whose member- 
ships constitute large and important segments of 
nonscheduled aviation. 

You will understand, therefore, why I am some- 
what concerned over the ability, or desirability, of 
your organization having the omniscience and un- 
mitigated gall to say who should and who should not 
be permitted to engage in private enterprise. Surely 
you know that the initiative, the ambition, determina- 
tion, you are now so willing to discourage, are not 
only the things which made this great country of 
ours, but particularly aviation as we know it today. 
Don’t you remember when the airlines now serving 
your city were nothing but small flying services, 
much smaller than many you are now trying to legis- 
late out of existence? Don't you remember your 
fellow townsman, Clifford Ball, who had the airmail 
contract between Pittsburgh and Cleveland; or Penn- 
sylvania Air Lines and Transport Co., Central Air 
Lines, Thompson Aeronautical Corp.? You should, 
because Capital Airlines — PCA — started in your own 
backyard. 

Don’t you recall Pittsburgh Aviation Industries 
Corp.? Or the days when Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port had an arrangement with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad? That is now Trans World Airlines, flying 
half way around the world. How about Atlantic, 
Gulf and Caribbean Airways flying between Miami 


and Havana? Do you recognize it as the beginning 
of the present vast Pan American World Airways? 

What about Pitcairn, Florida Airways and Luding- 
ton? Do you recognize them as the Eastern Airlines 
of today? Did you ever know that Delta Air Lines 
started as a crop dusting outfit and used to follow 
the seasons, sending its dusters into Mexico, Central 
and South America? Now it goes east and west, 
north and south, and its stock is valued on the New 
York Stock Exchange at over fifteen million dollars. 

In 1928, the first fledgling to display the Braniff 
names was a single-engined cabin plane which 
winged its solitary way between Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa. One pilot and two ground helpers comprised 
the original airline personnel. Today, only 18 years 
later, Braniff International Airways is our fourth 
largest airline with 10,910 route miles all the way 
from Chicago to Buenos Aires. 

And have you heard of those “inexperienced and 
untried” operators, G. T. Baker and Carleton Put- 
nam? Baker was in the automobile finance company 
business in Chicago but he took a chance in 1933 and 
bid on an airmail route 142 miles long between 
Daytona Beach and St. Petersburg, Fla. He was 
awarded the contract, and with four wings (on two 
old Ryans), a prayer and $1600 he built National 
Airlines whose value today is appraised at some 
twelve million dollars. 

Carleton Putnam, another rash individual, started 
an airline in California known as Pacific Seaboard 
Airlines. Would you recognize it as Chicago and 
Southern Airlines, flying not only on the west coast 
but up and down the Mississippi Valley and through- 
out the Caribbean? 

But enough of airlines. What about the aircraft 
manufacturers, those industrial giants who in 1944 
turned ou four times the dollar volume of the auto- 
mobile industry in its best year? I am sure you have 
heard the saga of how Donald' Douglas got help 
from the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce in order 
to build two planes for the Afmy Air Corps and thus 
founded the Douglas Aircraft Company. 

And did you know that as recently as 1938 a quain- 
ter interest in one of our largest aircraft manufac- 
turing companies could have been bought for $25,- 
000? That quarter interest was valued recently at 
over twelve million dollars, but nobody wanted it 

Think back to the beginnings of Consolidated, 
Boeing, Martin, Lockheed, McDonnell, Bell, and 
Beech and look at their balance sheet today. What 
would our airpower have been in the last war and 
what would have been our chances of victory had 
these “young fools” heeded the same kind of ad- 
vice “in their own interest” you are handing out so 
gratuitously? 

This is only a part of the record. Many fields of 
aviation are still new and unexplored. It will take 
men and wo'men with the same dauntless courage 
as these earlier pilots and dreamers who, too, were 
“entirely ignorant of the first principles of conduct- 
ing a business” to tackle these new possibilities. Some 
will fail but some also will succeed and from their 
successes will come other exciting and important 
chapters in the dynamic history of aviation. 

Give these newcomers a chance. Most of them 
have more know how than the pioneers had when 
they started. Don’t put obstacles in their way. They 
will have enough of them to surmount. And above 
all let them have the same opportunity others have 
had to engage in American free enterprise if they 
choose. 
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Pathfinder for Pilots 


■ The "heart-beat” or the airline- 
proved Sperry Gyrosyn Compass is a 
small, lightweight, hermetically-sealed 
FLUX valve located in the wing-tip. 
This little valve is the direction-sens- 
ing unit of the Gyrosyn that synchro- 
nizes the master compass with the 
earth’smagneticfield.RESULT— a"path- 
findcr” for the pilot that gives him 
stable magnetic heading indications 
regardless of air turbulence. 

■ Another advantage in the Sperry 
Gyrosyn Compass is the convenience 
provided by repeaters which dupli- 


compass. Up to three repeaters— each 
equipped with a course setter— can be 
advantageously placed aboutthe plane. 
■ Flight records from several leading 


ing 2,500 flying hours or more with- 
out need of any kind of maintenance. 
Our Aeronautical Department will be 
glad to furnish particulars. 


l ip Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK. NEW YORK • DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 





Lightweight VHF for Aircraft 

The 17K-1 is a five frequency, crystal controlled radio transmitter for 
commercial and itinerant aircraft use in the 122-132 me band. The com- 
plete transmitter, including a dynamotor power supply, is housed in a 
single V 2 ATR unit cabinet. Transmitter, control box, and interconnecting 
cable weigh less than 20 pounds. 

Remote control facilities allow complete freedom in locating the 
17K-1 in the plane. An antenna transfer relay is available, if desired, 
in order to operate a receiver from the transmitting antenna. 

The power output, adequate for the VHF range, is conservatively 
rated at 5 watts. Total power drain is held to a minimum during both 
stand-by and operation. 

The audio circuit employs peak clipping to raise appreciably the effec- 
tive modulation level and allow full use of the carrier power. 

The 17K-1, thoroughly engineered and flight tested, enables its owners 
to obtain maximum benefit from the new VHF aircraft frequencies. 
Write today for early delivery. 


IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS, IT’S , 


SPECIFICATIONS: 

Frequency range: 122-132 me. 
Size: ATR unit. 

Total weight: less than 
20 pounds. 

Number of frequencies: five. 
Frequency control: 
quartz crystals. 

Power output: 

5 watts minimum. 

Type of emission: 
voice modulation. 
Output impedance: 

50 ohm concentric line. 
Power source: 12 volts d-c 
or 26.5 volts d-c. 


COLLINS RADIO COMPANY, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

1 1 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 458 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, California 




